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THE ANGEL IN THE AIR. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
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WALKING-DRESS. HAT. BONNET. 





























WALKING-DRESS. BONNETS. 





























BRAIDED CASHMERE JACKET. INFANT'S BIB. INFANT'S CASHMERE HOOD. 
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WHITE CASHMERE EVENING-OLOAK. 
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“GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE” 


JOHN L. HATTON, 





Andante con moto. 
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«Do you believe in spirits, Mr. Harding?’ 

And the speaker looked up seriously from her 

_ drawing, balancing an H. B. on a very dainty 
little finger. 

Those two, Ruby Farris and Alec Harding, 
would have made a pretty picture, now that Art 
delights in depicting modern young ladies in 
«costumes, and. gentlemen of the period, in- 


stead of gods and goddesses in nothing parti- | 


cular. Ruby had a dear little face, with a rose- 
bud mouth, and was decidedly pleasant to look 
upon; and Mr. Alec, who was evidently of that 
opinion also, looked well matched with her, 
being as natty a specimen of a good-looking young 
fellow as you might wish to see. 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by 
the word, Miss Farris,’’ he replied, abstractedly. 
“Tt has a rather wide signification.” 

“T mean,” she said, laying her pencil down, 
and still more serious, ‘that if you love any 
one very, very much, it is possible that they 
may come to you after dexth—just possible, you 
know?’ she added. ‘Don’t reason me out of 
the idea, as I know you are going todo. I like 
to believe it.” 

“Then I won’t say a word about it,’’ he said, 
his face suddenly flushing; ‘ but, in turn, I will 
ask you a question, which is of far more import- 
anceto me. I have been afraid to say anything 
about it, for you are so much too good for me— 
but I can't keep quiet any longer. Ruby, my 
darling, do you think you could a“ 

“Mr. Raddles, if you please, Miss ;” and at 
this most inopportune moment, a lank, awkward 
youth was ushered in. 

Was ever anything more provoking? Ruby 
feltas if she could have cried with vexation; 
and Alec glared at the new comer as if his com- 
ing were a personal insult. Mr. Raddles, hew- 
ever, being pre-occupied and short-sighted, saw 
neither Alec’s frowns, nor Ruby’s blushes, but 
plunged into the account of the latest croquet 
Vou. LXIII.—22 
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GHOST. 


news, and the base-ball matches in prepara- 
tien, etc. 

By the time these subjects were exhausted, 
the family party had collected, and any chance 
for a further (éete-a-tete for the two was gone. 
Alec stood pulling his mustache, and now- 
and-then furtively looking at Ruby, who drew 
diligently, though, it must be confessed, more 
to the detriment of her picture than other- 
wise. 

«*Tlave you any commissions for me in town, 
Mrs. Farris?’ he said, at last, ruefully looking 
ut his watch. ‘I have to go up to-day on busi- 
ness, but I only stay over one night.” 

“If Mr. Harding would bring home a valuable 
pin, which had been repaired, it would be so 
much safer than sending it through the post; and 
a line to the jeweler could be written in a mo- 
ment.” 

When the note was written, Alec took leave 
of all Ruby's sisters in order, and then com- 
ing to her, held out his hand with a wistful 
look. The soft, little fingers were trembling and 
cold, but he felt sure they slightly returned the 
pressure; and he went away happier, though 
disappointed. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Farris! what do you think ?”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Raddles, bursting, the next day, 
into the room where that good lady was sewing. 
“‘There has been such a dreadful railway acci- 
dent! The train from New York has been run 
into, and ever so many people killed. Poor Mr. 
Slack, and Mrs. Scanlan, at the corner, and 
that good-looking young man, Mr. Harding, 
and——”” 

“Mr. Harding! How very shocking!” cried 
Mrs. Farris. ‘‘ We know him quite well, and 
Oh, dear! my diamond pin! Why, Ruby, my 
child, what is the matter?” 

For poor little Ruby, with a dreadful look in 
her eyes, and her lips white and parted, was 
standing close at hand, As her mother spoke, 
821 
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she made a step forward, and fell fainting. Miss 
Raddles departed, amid the general confusion, 
to remark, confidentially, toa friend or two, that 
Ruby Farris had fits; she had just left her in 
one. She always thought that red and white 
complexion really very unwholesome, though 
people admired it. 

~When Ruby opened her eyes again, in be- 
wilderment, that slowly grew to a dull, intol- 
erable pain, she steadfastly refused to answer 
the questions that were asked her. ‘I want to 
be alone, quite alone,” moaned the poor child; 
and so they laid her on the drawing-room sofa, 
How shockingly bright was the summer day 
now! though only a short time since that sun- 
shine had seemed to accord so well with her happy 
heart. They closed the Venitian blinds, and 
drew heavy curtains over the glass-door that 
led into the garden, leaving it a little open, 
that a breath of fresh air might steal through 
the folds, and left her—to have a nice sleep, 
they said. 

A nice sleep! What.a mockery all the tender 
household sayings had been to her! None knew 
of.her, grief, for Ruby had been shy of speaking 
of her scarcely-found happiness. She felt as if 


the past and future had been blotted out, as if 
nothing ever could happen again—ever had hap- 


pened—but this horrible event. And yet she 
wondered why she could not cry. Did she love 
him less than her pet canary, that died last 
week? No, not last week—years, ages ago, when 
she was herself, and had a heart, instead of this 
leaden weight that did not feel, only pressed all 
the life out of her. 

Oh, if she could die and go to Alec! But she 
could not die. She would go on living, for a 
length of years, and her youth would puss, and 
wrinkles come, and her pretty hair grow thin; 
and even her love would fade in the long years, 
leaving her only a sad, spiritless old maid. And 
poor little Ruby’s mind wandered in these sad 
labyrinths of thought, hour after hour, as she 
lay in the darkened room. One memory after 
another passed before her, each more full of pain 
than the other. Only yesterday she was sitting 
at her. drawing, and saw him coming in from 
the garden through that very door, now so heavily 
eurtained. She lived that scene over again in 
her mind, feverishly recalling every word and 
look. She had told him an old legend about the 


house they lived in; and then she remembered } 


what she had said about spirits, and his look, 
and the-half-spoken words. How she hated Mr. 
Raddles for interrupting them. If she could 
only have told one word of her love! But now 
Alec would never know of it. Ah! if her belief 





were but true, and his spirit could come to her, 
and show her that “love was stronger than the 
grave.” 

All at once a sudden light broke on the 
darkness. She turned ‘her heavy eyes; and 
there, there, between the curtains, stood her 
lost love, in the sunshine, looking tenderly 
at her. 

Ruby half raised herself, held out her tremb- 
ling hands, and cried, 

** Alec, my love, you have come to me! [ 
am not afraid; [am not at all afraid!” 

‘“ Afraid of what, darling?” replied the phan- 
tom, in a tone of the greatest surprise. Come 
to you? Of course I have—straight from the 
station. Have you a headache, that the room 
is so darkened ?”’ 

The last words were lost upon Ruby. Te 
was kneeling hy her, her head on his breast, and 
a torrent of tears was utterly spoiling the spec- 
tre’s shirt-front. Gradually, with great diff. 
culty, he learned the truth; and by dint of 
soothing and caressing, and laughing a little 
at her, the tears dwindled into an occasional 
sob, the color came back to the rosebud mouth, 
the light to the eyes, and Ruby was herself 
again. 

“It was that gossiping Miss Raddles,” Alec 
explained. ‘That family seems destined to 
annoy us. I had intended coming by that 
train,’ (Ruby shuddered, and had to be re- 
stored by a kiss,) ‘‘ but I found my business 
would not let me. I was vexed at the time, 
little thinking from what I was preserved. I 
mentioned to Miss Raddles, by chance, what 
time I should come back; and as I did not turn 
up by that train, she added me to her list of 
killed and woundea. Of course, I hurried here 
as soon as I returned, and came in this way, 
hoping to find you alone. I was in dreadfal 
suspense; and when I heard my darling’s first 
words + 

‘« But I should never have said them,” whis- 
pered Ruby, blushing very much, “if I hadu’t 
thought you were 

«©A ghost,” he answered, laughing. ‘I know 
that it was owing to acertain young lady’s belief 
in apparitions that I was spared the torture of 
formally declaring my love—for it is a torture to 
a shy fellow like me, Now don’t say a worl 
mare, but keep quiet, and get your nerves all 
right again.” 

Ruby pleaded to say one word, which was, 
“I never cried at all about you, Alec, till I 
found nothing happened to you.” 

But he didn’t. seem to take that very much 
to heart. 











WAITING.—THE ANGEL IN THE AIR. 
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the According to the rules of fiction, Ruby ought { of Mr. Harding's company was required to 
to have had brain fever, and even to have fur- } divert and amuse her. 
the nished a touching death-bed scene; but all the In after years, when little Rubys and Alecs 
and effects of the fright on this unromantic young } clamored for a story, some one would say, ‘ Ask 
her person were, that she did not get quite strong | mamma if she ever saw a ghost.” And mamma 
rly for a few days, during which time a great deal { would only look up and smile, saying nothing. 
nb- 
: WAITING. 
si BY MBS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
ne 
he 
| Mrne it is, whose dreary lot Tlarvesters, with golden grain, 
m Is to wait, ah me! for what? : Tramp across the Antumn fields, 
Shining eyes I may not see, Which a large abundance yields. 
le Save as dreams will bring to me; Winters come, and Winters go 
d Savettaaye hands I may not clasp, Tn their sheen of fieecy snow ; 
For they e’er elude my grasp. Oh ! so many suns have set— 
7 Crimson lips I may not kiss, But I'm waiting, waiting yet. 
j. Luring me to dreams of bliss, As the seasons come and go, 
if Every night and every day, Do you, darling, do you know 
: Just as far from me away. That life's spring lies far aback ? 
, Years I've waited for my fate; And its summers, oh, alack ! 
Why is happiness 60 late? But so many are forgot, 
’ Summers come, and Summers wane ; While I wait ah me! for what? 
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i HEARD an angel singing in the air, 
And looking upward, in my fear and dread, 
I said, “Oh thou, whose presence is so fair! 
Why sing you thus so sweetly overhead ?” 


Then bending in his meekness unto me, 
He answered, “I am sent by God to give 
Two watchwords unto those who yet can see, 
No bound but that of earth that they may live.” 


“And who are they,” I questioned, “that receive 

This boon of His high grace?” and he replied ; 
“The firm in heart, who have the power to sieve 
The restless day, and cast its dregs aside 
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“ And with the first sweet watchword, which is, ‘ Pray,’ 
They move,” he said, “in holy fear and trust, 
Knowing that He will lead them to His day, 
Which is beyond the realm of death and dust. 







“T sing to cheer them that they may not quail, 
Nor shrink amid life’s busy toil and pain; 
But if through all the weary fight they fail 
To use the second watchword, all is vain.” 







And bowing down, methought I heard his wing 
Rustle, to seek the balmy fields ahove, 

When, like the gushing of a second spring, 

Came down from his lips the watchword—“ Love.” 























A GoLp star sits upon the sable edge 
Of yon dark cloud, a little island bright; 
What though a sea of vapor round it roll, 
Still doth it turn its lantern on the night. 


A small bird sings upon the cedar bough, 
In cadence soft, his mellow vesper hymn; 

The spirit of the tempest is abroad, 

It threatens, but its moaning daunts not him. 


THE BIRD AND STAR. 
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Shine still, bright star, sing on, brave minstrel, sing, 
Adversity hath never power to quell 

The fire of him, who, trusting in his God, 
Doth but his best, and doth that little well. 






Oh ye, who put your hands unto the plough, 
And backward look, by earthly longings driven, 

Example take alike from bird and star, 

Cherish the Faith, that upward looks to heaven. 









FIVE-AND-THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


BY MRS. K. T. WILLIAMS. 


i. 

Wao would take the children to a dancing- 
school?—that was the question. Mrs. Mount, 
their mother, had sent over a message of in- 
quiry ; but grandmother was engaged, and aunt 
Helen, expecting a party of friends to take her 
to a musical rehearsal. Yet it would be a ter- 
rible disappointment to the children to lose their 
lesson. 

“Would I do?” asked Mary Fitzroy, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Devereux, quite 
as dubiously. 
as any of them. 
self. Still, it is such a very little way.” 

‘Pray let her go, mother,’ said Helen Deve- 
reux; ‘it surely can do no harm, for once. 
Only, be careful, Mary, that M. de Ferriere docs 
not take you for another ‘ little sister,’ whom the 
children are bringing with them to begin lessons.” 

“Be quiet, Helen,” said Mrs. Devereux. 
“Mary has a good deal of dignity—you would 
do well to imitate it; and there is no danger 
that M. de Ferriere will make any mistake. Just 
for this once, I see no great objection. You may 
as well get ready, my dear, and go over to the 
other house. The children are, no doubt, in o 
fever of impatience to be off.” 

Mary obeyed, nothing loth. She was not long 
past the age of dancing-school herself, and could 
sympathize with the eagerness of the little 
Mounts; nor did she at all object to the dignified 
position of guardian of the party. Sophy Mount 
she kept at her side; Kitty and Alice walked a 
little way in advance. The children wore short 
frocks, after the fashion of the day, and tucked 
pantalettes, coming nearly to the ankle; their hair 
was braided in long tails, and hung down their 
backs, as may still be seen in pictures of the 
Kenwigs’ family. Oh, what old times! you say. 
Could anything pleasant ever have happened 
then? Yes; the sun shone brightly, as it does 
to-day, and life, love, and joy were in the world. 
As she conveyed her little troop down Broadway 
to the “Apollo,” Mary felt all the exhilaration 
of the sparkling winter afternoon; her cheeks 
glowed, her heart danced with pleasure. And, 
under this gayety of youth was a something—a 
hope, a consciousness, that tinged and illumined 
all. 


‘You need a chaperon as much 
You are almost a child vour- 
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M. de Ferriere received the party with the 
utmost grace. He was a little Frenchman, with 
gray hair, brushed up from the forehead in 
straight, high mass,.a figure of perfect elegance, 
and small feet, shod as daintily as any lady's, 
The children were soon placed in class, and 
Mary left to look on. It was a pretty sight; 
bright faces, biilliant hues, and graceful mo- 
tions. Mary was quite proud of her own espe- 
cial charge. Kitty and Alice had improved won- 
derfully ; as. for Sophy, she did not seem to touch 
the floor, but merely to float over it. So absorbed 
did Mary become in watching them, that she did 
not heed the entrance of a fresh party, till she 
heard her own name uttered. Looking up, she 
beheld, almost at her elbow, the tall figure and 
nodding plumes of Mrs. Blake. Her sister and 
niece were with her. Mary Fitzroy was greatly 
impressed by the niece, Miss Loudon; a tall, 
stately young lady, with a marble- whiteness of 
complexion that contrasted finely with her dark 
eyes and hair. She was richly dressed, and 
Mary noted the details of her attire, and was 
especially attracted by her muff, whereon the 
iighter shades of marten had been arranged to 
form across. Mary herself had not been pro- 
moted beyond gray squirrel, and this device ap- 
peared to her a masterpiece; she regarded its 
owner with a mixture of respect and admira- 
tion. There was little occasion for anything else; 
the elder ladies saved her the trouble of much 
speaking. 

The lesson ended, and, as the little party 
issued from the building, it encountered a tall, 
handsowe young man. 

“You here, Molly!’ he exclaimed; “and 
with such a train?’ He paused an instant to 
lift his hat to Mrs. Blake and her friends, color- 
ing as he did so. ‘‘ Now let us arrange matters 
comfortably. March to the front, children, all 
of you; Mary and I will walk behind, and keep 
you to your paces. Head well up, Kitty ; Alice, 
turn out your toes; as for Sophy. she holds her- 
self so handsomely already that I have no advice 
to give her.” 

“Uncle Lou,” said Sophy, facing about, and 
interrupting the military precision of the line. 
‘‘ What made you look so red when you spoke 
Mrs. Blake ?”’ 

“‘ For shame, Sophy !’’ replied Louis Devereux. 


' 
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«Jo repay your kind uncle’s compliments by 
betraying his weakness! I‘ looked red,’ because 
[eouldn’t help it. You see, Molly,” he weut on 
i his companion, “ how vain it is to try to hide 
my bash fuluess. The very children find it out, 
snd make remarks upon it.” 

Yes,” sail Mary, laughing. “It is a case 
that calls for a great deal of sympathy.” 

«And from you I ought to have it. I think [ 
have observed little flushes and tremors that 
geemed to show that you were not alw: ys en- 
tirely cold and self-possessed. But your suf- 
ferings can be nothing to mine; a bashful man 
jssuch a pitiable object! With my own sex I 
can do well enough ; it is yours that is so for- 
midable. The smallest maid that wears a pina- 
fore ean put me out of countenance, did she but 
know her power. But Mary, this is all in strict- 
est confidence. You must not tell.” 

“IT won't,” she replied. ‘No one would be- 
lieve me if I did.” 

“You are like all the rest, faithless and scof- 
fing. Cowper would have understood me had he 
lived; at least, I judge so, from his writings ; 
but there is noone now. So you had Mrs. Blake 
at dancinz-school? A fine woman, isn’t she ?”’ 

“Rather,” replied Mary, hesitatingly. “I 
don’t'think I admire her very much. She wears 
#0 many feathers, and is so large, and talks and 
laughs so constantly.’” 

“There was somebody with her, I thought; 
though, as there was quite a crowd about the 
door, I may have been mistaken.”’ 

“No,” replied Mary, all unsuspicious. ‘ You 
were right. There were her sister, and her 
niece, Miss Loudon.”’ 

“Ah! Miss Loudon, too? I have met her 
once or twice, at parties.” 

“Have you, Louis? ‘Don’t you think she is 
very handsome ?”’ 

Louis Devereux hesitated in his turn. ‘She 
would generally be called so, I suppose ; in fact, 
Ihave heard people admire her extravagantly. 
Alittle too cool and distant for my taste. Rather 
too much like a white marble woman.”’ 

“Why, don’t you admire that complexion? 
When she looked down, and‘hor eyelashes rested 
on her cheek, the contrast was perfectly lovely.”’ 

“TI think I have noticed the effect you speak 
of; as you say, it is very good. What is the 
news at home since morning, Molly? Has any- 
thing happened ?”” 

“There has, indeed. [had a letterfrom papa, 
and he is coming back in May ; to stay, this time, 
he hopes. And he means to take a house, and 
we shall all be together again. Isn't it delight- 
ful? I can hardly wait.” 





‘Pretty well, upon my word,” said Louis. 
“T don’t see the call for such great raptures, 
Mary. We haven't been so bad to you that you 
need feel so rejoiced to get away from us.” 

“ Ifow can you misunderstand me so?’ said 
Mary, anxiously. ‘You know I don’t wish to 
leave you; I couldn’t be so ungrateful. But 
Mrs. Devereux thinks we may get a house in the 
very next block, and the boys can come home to 
us, and papa will he here, instead of away across 
the ocean. Youdon’t really think Iam to blame 
for wishing to live with my own father?” 

“I think nothing, except that you are the 
best and dearest little girl going! Good-by, 
children’’—his attention being recalled to them, 
as they paused at their own door. ‘* You have 
kept step remarkably, and I shall send over 
some oranges this evening to reward you.” 

John Devereux had come home a little before 
his brother ; from the parlor-window he watched 
the pair as they crossed the street. It was grow- 
ing dusk, but he recognized them without trou- 
ble. Why could not he have passed the Apollo 
just as dancing-school broke up? But these 
things always fell to Louis, who cared nothing 
for them. 

At tea there was a lively flow of talk. Helen 
had the rehearsal to describe; Mr. Fitzroy’s re- 
turn was discussed ; Louis rattled away on any 
theme that occurred to him; John’s silence 
passed unobserved. In the evening visitors 
came in; there was musie, and by-and-by a little 
dancing. Mrs. Devereux looked on, talking with 
a friend, the mother of one of the‘young guests. 

“How pretty Mary Fitzroy is growing!’ re- 
marked the lady. ‘ Isn’t Louis in'some danger?” 

‘In no danger of anything half as sensible. 
I foresee a long course of falling in love and fal- 
ling out again for Louis.”’ 

“There is John, however,” suggested the 
lady. ‘He iseven handsomer than his brother, 
to my taste; and that reserved manner gives 
sort of distinction.” 

‘‘Oh, John is devoted to business,” said Mra 
Devereux. “He never thinks of the ladies; 
never seems to remember ‘their existence even, 
beyond showing them needful civility. And 
Mary is too young for anything of the kind; it 
would be o sin to put the notion of love and 
lovers in her head.” : 

So sapient are observers. The next morning 
Mary came down rather early. John was al- 
ready in the parlcr, reeding; she, too, took up 
a book till breakfast should be ready. 

“Mary,” said John. She looked up with calm 
eyes, ready to hear whatever he might have to 
say. The quiet, friendly glance exasperated him. 
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‘‘ Why don’t you blush when J speak,”’ he said, 
roughly, ‘‘as you do whenever Louis says a word 
to you?” 

Poor Mary! The careless calm was all gone 
now. The blood surged into her cheeks, her 
forehead ; her heart seemed to rise in her throat 
and suffocate her. She tried to speak, and could 
not utter a sound, But her silence was answer 
enough for John. He threw down his book and 
left the room without a word. 

‘* How cruel!’’ thought the poorchild, ‘ Why 
should he say such a thing? What could make 
him think it?’ And sources of grief and joy, 
unrecognized before, began to be apparent to 
her. She was leaving behind her the careless 
life of childhood ; being forced to think what 
made her happiness, and how long it might 
endure, instead of sunning herself in it as it 
came. 

After this scene she dreaded to meet John 
again; but he controlled himself, and gave no 
sign that he remembered it. He was ashamed 
of a rudeness which not even the sudden sting 
of jealousy could excuse; yet was unwilling to 
re-open the subject with Mary. Not the less did 
his watchful eye take note of all that passed. 


Louis meant no harm, he thought; perhaps did 
not even separate Mary’s love from the regard 
she gave to all the family. And it was his na- 
ture to behave toward women as he did; with 
that manner so gay, yet so deferential, so mean- 


ing—almost tender. It was his way; just as it 
was his own—John’s—to be reserved and silent. 
So much the worse for poor Mary, thought her 
self-appointed guardian. If he could but steel 
her heart—prepare her for disappointment! 
Alas! all he could do was to look on, and see her 
danger. 


II. 


A WEEK or two later M. de Ferriere gave his 
exhibition ball. Great was the ferment among 
the children; there were morning rehearsals at 
the reoms—perpetual practicings at home. Mo- 
ther, and aunt, and mantuamaker, were busy 
with the ball-dresses, and the fancy costumes; 
while Mary shopped indefatigably for chip “ gip- 
sies,’’ flower-baskets, Highland bonnets, and 
plaid scarfs and sashes. All the grown-up peo- 
ple, even grandmother, were to attend on the 
important night, and the question of their attire 
was by-and-by in order. 

‘I shall wear my white challi,’”’ said Helen 
Devereux ; ‘‘ plenty good enough for a little affair 
like this! Mother will have her black satin, and 
I suppose she will insist on wearing her little 
diamond brooch and earrings to do honor to the 





a 
occasion ; and you, Mary, what have you fixed 
upon ?” 

To Mary the ball did not appear such a trifling 
matter; it was worthy of both thought and care, 
‘* What do you say to my blue silk ?”’ she asked, 

“Why, Molly, you are as bad as the little 
monkeys at the other house! Your blue silk 
would be dress enough for some real occasion, 
However,” she continued, meditatively, «we are 
so near Lent now, and the blue is too light for 
anything but evening; and another winter, when 
you are fairly out, the fashion may have changed, 
and I don’t believe you could match it here, the 
shade is so peculiar, Perhaps you may as well 
take the good of it, while it is all right." Tay. 
ing made this concession, Miss Devereux gra 
ciously interested herself in the details of the 
toilet, and the result pleased her so well, that; 
on the important evening, all the house was sum- 
moned to behold it. ' 

The reign of blondes had not then begun,-and 
Mary was hardly appreciated as she would-be 
now; but the spectators smiled, gratified and 
approving. She had one of those figures, not 
too common, that are both plump and slender; 
the short sleeves and low corsage revealed neck 
and arms not less charming in their shape than 
for their waxen fairness. The lovely, varying 
tints of her complexion might have bespoken 
charity for very indifferent features ; but Mary's 
delicate lineaments needed no indulgence. She 
had never been so pretty as now; the blue silk, 
the lace over-skirt, looped with roses, the careful 
arrangement of the hair, were wonderfully be- 
coming. Louis and Helen spoke their praises 
freely; John thought her lovely as an angel, and 
said nothing. 

‘‘ Mary is so neatly finished up,’’ said Helen, 
when the young girl had left the room for her 
outside wrappings. ‘She has such pretty little 
ears, such taper fingers, and her eyebrows are 
so true and delicate. Don’t you notice it, John?” 

‘‘She is very well,’’ he answered, coolly; 
‘‘but there is no need to talk her into thinking 
herself a heauty.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, you ogre!” exclaimed his sister. ‘* What 
is the trouble with you two, John? She avoids 
you, it seems to me; and you are as ceremonious 
with her as if she were a stranger.” 

‘There is no trouble whatever,” he replied, 
‘except that my good sister has such an active 
imagination.”’ 

‘“‘If there is a disagreement,” said Helen, “I 
know very well whose fault it is. Any one that 
can quarrel with Mary Fitzroy must have only 
himself to blame.”’ 

But who could think of blame or quarrels 
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aes 
when once the ball-room was reached? Not 


Mary, at any rate. John had taken pains to 
meet her on the stairs, had spoken very kindly, 
gad asked her to give him the first dance... That 
could not be, since Louis had bespoken it; but 
she gladly offered him the second; and now, she 
hoped, there was peace between them. In the 
light of that hope the shadows of the past two 
weeks began to melt away, and the, blaze of the 
chandeliers, the crash of the orchestra, dissi- 
them entirely. 
.The ball was the children’s festival, and to 
them was assigned the prominence, There were 
ballet-dances. ond country-dances, hornpipes, 
and Highland-flings, in which the little Mounts 
had their full share. But waltzes, quadrilles, 
and gallopades were interspersed ; and. here the 
growntup children had their part of the delight. 
Mary was engaged for every set; she was in- 
deed quite the belle of the evening; it was im- 
possible that any eye could rest without plea- 
sureon her youthful bloom. The quadriile with 
Jolin was danced very quietly; but her happi- 
ness in it was unalloyed.. She could no longer 
think that he regarded her with disipprobation ; 
there was good-will, there was kindliness in his 


look, and in every one of the few words that he 


spoke. But. Louis’ manner was very odd; he 
_ seemed in the highest spirits, yet absent withal; 

would. dance with her, yet seemed as if he hardly 

heeded what she said. What could it mean?’ 

When the night was half-spent,.there was a 
little stir, a hush of expectation; Mary turned 
tolook with the rest. .Mrs. Blake appeared, 
gorgeous and self-complacent as usual, accom- 
panied by her sister. In their train followed a 
lovely form, robed in pink satin, and adorned 
with pearls—Miss Loudon! but her beauty so 
enhanced by evening light and evening dress, 
that Mary just recognized her. This was the 
sensation of the ball; for awhile, no one covld 
domuch but look and admire. Helen Devereux, 
after the first surprise, rather regretted the 
severe simplicity ef the white challi; but com- 
forted herself with the conviction that it was 
wretched taste to over-dress, even if one did 
look the handsomer for it. : 

John had seen and admired, like the rest of 
the world; but all other feelings were soon lost 
in indignation at Louis’ behavior. Louis attached 
himself at once to Mrs, Blake’s party ; he danced 
With Miss Loudon to the utmost extent allowed 

, by ball-room usage, and even then, it appeared, 
| could not quit her vicinity. Rather than not be 
‘ near her, he danced with Mrs. Blake; odious 
woman—John’s favorite aversion! Poor Mary 
Was utterly neglected. Even when the two parties 





came together, and exchanged such slight greet- 
ing as befitted their acquaintance, there was not 
a stray look or word for her. Mary had no 
chance, he supposed, against a finished woman 
of the world, like Miss Loudon; yet, how in+ 
finitely sweeter, in his eyes, was her innocent, 
appealing fairness! He would make up to her, 
ag far as he could, for Louis’ defection, though 
conscious enough how poor a substitute he must 
be. Mary received him very kindly; he ad- 
mired, in his heart, the womanly pride that sus- 
tained her, and helped her to seem so unaware 
of Louis’ neglect. 

“[ thought you did not care for dancing, 
John,” she said, presently. 

‘I don’t, except with some people.” 

‘* Thank you,”’ she replied, with a slight blush. 

John involuntarily looked toward Louis; he 
was standing at Miss Loudon’s side, holding her 
bouquet, and apparently absorbed in what she 
was saying. John perceived that Mary’s eye 
had followed his; but such was her self-com- 
mand, that -her countenance never changed ; she 
even volunteered a remark on what she saw. 
‘« Louis appears decidedly interested,” she said. 

«‘Yes!’’ replied John, vehemently. ‘ For the 
twenticth time, at least. I have lost all patience 
with him. He fritters away heart, and mind, 
and character, in these unmeaning flirtations.”’ 

‘©You should not blame him too much,”’ said 
Mary. ‘He cannot help pleasing and being 
pleased. LBy-and-by he will meet some one who 
will attach him permanently.” 

«« And what will he have to give her?” said 
John. ‘A fraction of a! heart that has been 
tossed from one to another, till there is hardly 
enough left of it for recognition.’ Then he re- 
membered, with self-reproach, that he was not 
acting a judicious part. It was hardly worth 
while to entertain Mary with censure of Louis’ 
unworthiness, and he turned to other topics. 

Ever after this evening a better understand- 
ing was established between the pair. John 
honored Mary's aelf-control; she felt, he be- 
lieved his unspoken sympathy. As time went 
on, there was’ more and more occasion for it. 
Louis seemed, at’ last, to be in earnest. | Miss 
Devereux laughed ds the symptoms declared 
themselves. He wanted the two families to be- 
come better acquainted. Mrs. Blake was really“ 
the best-natured woman in the world, and when 
one came'to know her, those little peculiarities 
were quite lost sight of. Miss Loudon had been 
very much struck by Helen's appearance at the 
ball, and a:compliment from Miss’ Loudon was 
worth something, he could assure her. And Miss 
Loudon would like so much to know his mother; 
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she had lost her own mother too early to remem- 
ber her, and fancied that Mrs. Devereux resem- 
bled what she would have been. Mrs. Blake 
had a brilliant party, and invited them all. They 
were treated with distinguished attention, and 
the attitude of the young pair was unmistakable. 

In the family the affair was quite understood. 
Louis was often rallied on the subject, and, in 
his absence, the mother and sister discussed it 
freely. It was sometimes incredible to John 
that they could be so heedless, so unconsciously 
cruel ; yet he was glad to see that Mary retained 
her composure, and gave no sign of what sho 
must be feeling. 

At last the crisis arrived. Louis told his mo- 
ther, who lost no time in communicating the 
great intelligence. The annouacement was mace 
as they were all sitting together before tea; all 
but Louis, who had departed to enjoy the so- 
ciety of his idol. No surprise, of course, was 


felt by any one; but there was abundance of com- 


ment; some praise of both the young people; 
conjectures as to the wedding, the time of it, the 
style of it, and a hundred other matters. John 
saw that Mary played her part well to the end ; 
she seemed as pleased, as interested as any of 
the group. 

Mrs. Davereux and Helen presently left the 
room, and John no longer restrained the expres- 
sion of his feelings. ‘I hope Louis may be 
happy,” he said; “‘ but he certainly does not de- 
serve to be.” 

‘¢ What has he done?’ asked Mary. 
you are a little hard upon him.” 

“No,” he said. ‘I simply rate his conduct 


“I think 





as I ought todo. If you can forgive everything, 
Icannot. You must not expect me to look on 
with indifference when you are unhappy.” 

“Tunhappy!” cried Mary, “ What can yoy 
possibly mean ?” 

Poor, blundering John! He felt how awkward 
he had been. After all her delicacy, her dig 
nity, her self-command, to tell her outright that 
she had not been able to hide her secret from his 
eyes! He was at a loss for a reply. 

“If you imagine,” said Mary, “that Louis’ 
marriage cun give me any pain, you are utterly 
mistaken. We were excellent friends; but J 
never had a thought—I am sure he never had— 
It is very strange,” she added, almost haughtily, 
‘that you should force me to vindicate myself 
in this way.” 

“Do not be angry,” urged John. “ If I have 
been mistaken, it was my love for ycu that made 
me offend. I was watchful—jealous; and that 
morning, when I was so rude, so inexcusably 
rude, I thought——” 

“Oh,’”’ exclaimed Mary, hurriedly. “You 
were wrong, all wrong. It was nothing about 
Louis—nothing whatever!” And ‘she bluslied 
as red as she had done on that occasion. 

‘Then there is some one else!’ said John. 
“Do not deny it, Mary. There is no kindness 
in concealment.” 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, softly ; ‘‘ there is some 
one else!’’? She turned away her head, and held 
out her hand. And John, as with a wild rish 
of delight he clasped the slender fingers, saw 
who his rival was, and marveled at his previous 
blindness. 
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Herp us, oh, God! Our lives are brief; 
Fain would we lift our hearts from earth, 
Where sadness treads too close on mirth, 

And for each juy there lurks a grief. 


Help us in Thee to put our trust! 

As blossoms wither and decay 

Our loved ones pass from sight away; 
Alas! all mortals are but dust. 


Death smites alike both young and old; 
They shadder, clasped in his embrace, 
White stillness creeps o’er each drawn face, 

And then the tale of life is told. 


We shiver, as the grating clod 
Falls heavily in the new-made grave, 
And, broken-hearted, only crave 

To liv there tov beneath the sod. 





Oh, God, forgive us! Thot dost know 
How strong are ties of human love; 
Thou oyly, from Thy throne above, 

Canst sound the depths of mortal woe. 


Help us to bend unto Thy will; 
Though hearts may ache and sorely bleed; 
Affliction’s furnace oft they need, 

And good may be evolved from ill. 


Give us Thy strength life's storms to meet, 
And purge our souls from every sit, 
That Heaven's refuge they may win, 

And there the lost and loved ones meet, 


Help us, oh, God! We own Thy sway; 
And, guided by Faith’s shining star, 
Catch glimpses of a realm afar, 

Whose blissful joys endure for aye. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
fim was nn ogre! I need not hesitate to state 
the truth in regard to him, through fear that 
my word should be impugned, because we, the 
most unbelieving generation since the Flood, 
where simple faith is concerned, are always 


‘ peady to accept any monstrous theory, or im- 


possible dogma as natural and worthy of cre- 
dence. So I repeat the assertion boldly—he was 
an ogre! Nor do I expect to meet with doubt or 
scorn, as I inevitably should, if I affirmed that 
he had been honest or pure-minded, or in the 
habit of speaking the truth. 

As for proof, if any were needed, the whole 
township, nay, the whole county, said so; con- 
sequently, there could be no error in the matter. 
Who ought to know, indeed, if not his neighbors, 
able as they were to tell everything about him, 
from the hour at which he ate his breakfast to 
the number of hairs in his head? 

A good many persons pronounced him the 
veritable chap that sheltered Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
and his sisters with the intention of making a 
hearty meal off them before daylight. But this 
could hardly be, as history distinctly states, that 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb (regardless of the gratitude 
due to hospitality) killed the ogre while he was 
heavy with sleep, after having eaten his own 
seven children in mistake for the strangers. 
Still my ogre might easily have been a lineal de- 
scendant of him whose fate served as a warning, 
never to indulge in a midnight repast without 
lighting a candle, to be certain what bones he 
was picking. No doubt the old original monster 
had grown up sons living in castles of their own, 
where they crunched the carcasses of unwary 
travelers at their leisure, ard our ogre might 
have inherited his abominable tastes from some 
of them. 

Though people seldom called him anything 
élse behind his back, of course, they could not 
exactly address so rich and potent an individual 
by that doubtful title. His family cognomen was 
Sternhold, and he had been chvistened—in our 
day ogres are very particular about having gone 
through that ceremony—Geoffrey Gray; but he 
wrote only the middle name before his patro- 
nymic—perhaps out of a vein of grim humor 
which ran through his sayings and doings, even 
when both were the hardest and coldest. 
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I have not space to tell you a thousandth part 
of the things he had done to establish his claims 
as a scion of the ogre tribe. Nobody had ever 
actually seen him devour anybody else’s baby, 
but, metuphoricatly, he had eaten half the old 
families in the surrounding three counties, gob- 
bling up one estate after another, and swallowing 
whole farms, live stock, and all, without trouble, 
remorse, or the slightest symptom of any sort of 
woral indigestion. He had begun the world 
penniless and unaided; now, in Wall street, he 
reigned paramount; and who but an insatiable 
ogre was ever crowned monarch there? 

About three years before the period of which 
I mean to write, Courtenaye Manor fell into his 
clutches, andl he made the beautiful place his 
headquarters, desecrating by his presence the 
grand historical mansion, where gentlemen had 
always before dwelt—real gentlamen, who knew 
no more how to accumulate wealth than a pro- 
perly conducted lady knows how to mend her 
stockings. They could spend any amount of 
money fast enongh, however, and, from father 
to son, had been full of pleasant follies, which 
might have gained a harsher appellation in the 
case of less charming and exalted personages, 
and which helped to fling the Manor, in duetime, 
into the ogre’s maw. 

He was not over courteons to the grandees of 
the neighborhood, though, occasionally, he spread 
a fine dinner for them, which, like wise people, 
they never failed to go and eat. They consoled 
themselves for having to treat their host civilly 
by pitying each other for being there, recalling 
the reign of the Courtenayes, and wondering that 
the arched ceilings did not fall on the head of 
the usurper. 

Nobody had a word to say in his favor, unless 
it might be poor, ignorant, needy creatures, who 
never were listened to. It was noticeable that 
several young men, who had been in the ogre’s 
employment, and were now rich themselves, 
talked the most against him; and certainly they 
ought to have understood his chnracter. The 
whole troop of philanthropists ‘hated him, for 
he never would enter into their gorgeous plans ; 
and more than twice or thrice had absolutely 
fallen foul of'them and managed that large sums 
should be taken out of their hands and devoted 
at once to the purpose for which they had been 
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collected—as if we did not all know that the 
orthodox way of regulating charities was to feast 
the originators of the schemes, and use what 
money might be left after the banquets to erect 
monuments in the public squares to commemo- 
rate the goodness of those self-sacrificing men. 

Onee on atime, near that pleasantest of months, 
June, Flora St. John was informed by her uncle 
that they were going up to spend the summer at 
a cottage he owned in Ulster county. Then her 
aunt informed her of the fact exactly sixteen times 
every day during the next two weeks, and be- 
lieved herself announcing, agreeable news on 
each occasion. But the poor woman—perhaps 
a mild species of parroquet—was less annoying 
to her husband’s niece than one would have ex- 
pected, for the young lady had caught her uncle’s 
trick of never listening by any chance when the 
good creature chattered. 

Now Flora St. John was a handsome girl, and 
a very clever one; thoroughly spoiled by caprices 
and a worldly education, but possessed of a 
better heart than she herself knew. She was 
two-and-twenty ; considered herself an antiquity, 
and was as cynical and bitter as Diogenes. People 
endured her sarcasm, for they called her young 
and beautiful, though, in a few years, when her 
chin would grow sharp, and her yellow curls 
fade, she would be ruthlessly snubbed—only 
beauties and heiresses are permitted to make 
dagger-points of their tongues. 

Flora had lived her little romance just as she 
was going out of her teens; had absolutely loved 
a handsome, worthless artist, troubled by glim- 
merings of genius, which showed for much more 
than they were worth. She met him abroad, and 
actually refused.a Russian prince for his sake; 
a prince, too, with no end of estates and roubles 
to support the dignity of his title, After a de- 
lightful dream, which lasted six months, she 
woke to find herself in the real world—and a 
cold, dismal place it looked. Our passionate- 
eyed son of genius, who talked such charming 
poetry, and described so glowingly the marvelous 
pictures ke meant to paint, discovered that, in 
spite of the luxury the St. Johns indulged, the 
uncle was a ruined man, and what fortune Flora 
once possessed, had been swept away in the 
general wreck. 

So the painter did drawing-room theatricals 
in a style that displayed both talent and practice; 
told Flora that he loved her too well to drag her 
down to poverty, and rushed away to throw him- 
self off the Tarpeian Rocks—of matrimony, with 
Emily Jones, who had red hair, and half a mil- 





lion of seudi. Flora struggled through the dark- } 
ness. The time came when she could laugh over ! 


- oe en 
the exquisite verses, (a fragment, of course—e 
never got beyond that,) which the creature pub- 
lished in some magazine, describing the desert 
his life had*become’since fate parted him from 
his idol. She could laugh, but heaven help her, 
I think she might better have died in the night 
of her tempest, than liye to laugh like that, 

However, it was a history known to few, and . 
Flora had been greatly admired in New York 
since her return. Naturally, the fact that she 
had refused a prince, made her of importance 
in the esteem of noble, independent republicans; 
yet, somehow, she had not fulfilled her intention . 
of selling herself for a good deal more than five 
hundred times her weight in gold. 

The remaining weeks of May floated into 
glorious June; all things having been prepared, 
the little household journeyed up to the quiet, 
little cottage, and sat down in the midst of the 
beautiful scenery, to which they were profoundly 
indifferent, as would have been the case with 
nine worldlings out of ten, though their artistic 
tastes were cultivated until they could tell an old 
picture at a glance, talk learnedly about effect, 
chiaroscuro, and the rest of it; anatomize their 
every sensation, and discover exactly how little 
it was worth, show as fine as it might when ex- 
pressed in words. 

The magnates of the neighborhood welcomed 
the St. John’s cordially, for, though everybody 
was familiar with the critical state of their affairs, 
they bore the stamp of fashion ; had ruined them- 
selves, as gentle people ought, by extravagance 
and a fitting disregard of business, and all other 
practicalities of life, besides possessing the talent 
of surrounding themselves still with luxuries, 
and daily adding to their mountain of debts, 

Only a few mornings after the hegira, St, John 
came home from his ride, and informed Flora 
that their neighbor, the ogre, would dine with 
them the next night. Of course, Flora knew all 
about him; indeed, during the past winter, he 
had visited rather frequently at their house in 
town; and St. John had discovered something 
which was a secret as yet to Flora. and, indeed, 
to the Horror himself. The truth was, the brik 
liant, dissatisfied-looking girl, with so great @ 
faculty of making the veriest trifle she talked 
sound better than other people’s labored efforts, 
with such positive genius for expressing passion 
in the melodies which she translated by her art 
fully-tutored voice, had left an impression on the 
descendant of child-eaters, which none of her 
sex ever before succeeded in doing. | 

But St. John said not a word of his discovery; 
he only, made an announcement of the accep’ 
tance of his invitation, and added, 
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“Ji’s rather a bore having him, to be sure; 
but I have an idea he may be useful to me down 
Wall street way.”’ 

«No more tiresome than having any of the 
rest about,” returned Flora, carelessly. ‘‘ The 
magnates, in general, are neither ornamental or 
weful. It is something if he can lay claim to 
any reason for being endured.” 

“He may be very useful,” replied St. John, 
and looked as if his head were full of business 
schemes, though he forbore to add another word, 
Jest the quick-witted young woman should pene- 
trate-his little plot, and spoil it from the mere 
gpirit of contradiction. 

The ogre came to dinner the following day, 
and one of the servants made so near a blunder 
of ushering him in by this familiar title, that St. 
John turned her out of doors before bed-time. 
As he had been wise enough to hold his peace 
in regard to his hopes and plans, Flora did not 
irritate him, or annoy the guest by being sulky, 
or haughty, or, worst of all, assuming the ele- 
gant indifference, wherewith she could paralyze 
the stoutest-nerved masculine, when the imp of 
the perverse took possession of her. 

And the ogre was fascinated; he, with his 
heart of stone, and his bowels of iron, as his 


‘ enemies described him; he who had lived for 
more than six-and-thirty years without yielding 
to the witcheries of any daughter of Eve, allowed 

| himself to be dazzled by this incomprehensible 
creature, who was so wickedly wasting and frit- 
tering away gifts meant to be devoted to some 


high and holy purpose. St. John saw how 
the charm worked, and Mephistopheles never 
chuckled more sardonically, though the blase, 
indolent man was not in the least like the incar- 
nate fiend, only so far as a long course of selfish 
pleasure and elegant vice will make the kindest- 
hearted person. 

The ogre did not, as yet, understand his own 
feelings; indeed, he thought very little about 
himself. He was busy pitying this beautiful 
woman, for the emptiness and want in her life, 
of wiich she chanced to be in a mood to talk 
freely as they walked up and down the moonlit 
veranda, She did not wish to excite his sym- 
pathy; she was too reckless to care what he 
thought ; but she found a certain relief in letting 
her inmost thoughts out, as if she were complain- 
ing to her familiar, and then laughing at her folly. 

“T am talking like a heroine in a novel,’’ said 
the; “and of all persons, to select you as a 
listener to my jeremiad! But you vexed me by 
your nonsense about my successes, and the rest 
of the trash everybody goes over, and so have 
had to bear the penalty.” 














‘You think I can’t understand,’’ said the 
ogre, rather sadly. 

Flora, for the first time, was struck by his 
voice—deep, and rich, and every intonation per- 
fect; and she wondered how, plain, odd, and 
low-born as he was, he ever came by that voice. 

‘I don’t suppose you can,”’ she replied, and 
her words would have sounded rude, had it not 
been for the smile with which she tempered 
them—almost the first she had vouchsafed him. 
«You might understand if I talked about need- 
ing money ; but you have been too busy all your 
life to know what such silly romance as wanting 
a motive, and feeling the whole future a desert, 
can possibly mean.”’ 

He returned no answer whatever. She sud- 
denly perceived how insolent her speech had 
sounded, though she did not mean to be ill-na- 
tured. She had just uttered her thought openly, 
and when any of us do that we are in danger of 
violating the rules of good breeding, wherein 
we hedge ourselves. 

‘Are you angry?’ she asked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
what I said did not seem complimentary; but 
then = 

«¢ You think it is the truth,”’ he added. 

‘‘We, lazy people, are apt to judge business 
men in that way,’’ she-said. ‘I’m no better or 
worse than the generality of my sort, and you, I 
imagine, neither better or worse than the gene- 
rality of yours.” 

‘* People say you are better, and they say I am 
worse,’’ he replied. 

««Then you may be sure neither is true; the 
world is never right in its judgments, even by 
accident.” 

He neither attempted a disclaimer against her 
opinion of herself, or tried to put in an appeal 
from the world’s verdict, where he was  con- 
cerned. Then Flora remembered that her words 
had been a sort of tacit flattery to his vanity, and 
she felt inclined to nip him without loss of time. 

‘‘No doubt you are cold and hard enough,” 
she said. ‘I daresay you are upright and just; 
but heaven preserve me from the tender mer- 
cies of both qualities! Because you are made 
of granite, you would be pitiless upon the frail- 
ties of weaker mortals.” 

«« When, in a man, fraiky takes the shape of 
idleness and wicked extravagance, I would,” he 
replied, in a sterner voice. ‘In a woman I 
could forgive anything except her not telling the 
truth.” 

««T very seldom tell it,’ observed Flora, can- 
didly, and was vexed because he would not. con- 
tradict or express disapproval. “‘When I do 
happen to, I am invariably sorry afterward,’’ she 
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added. But still he uid not answer, nor did his 
face show that her tantalizing had produced any 
effect. ‘I should like to know something,”’ cried 
she, rushing into one of her small tempers. 
“What business have you to set yourself up as 
a judge of other people's weaknesses? No doubt 
you have plenty, and yours are as bad of their 
kind as the sorts you are so hard upon! But, 
there, I don't wish to quarrel with you. We 
shall have time enough for that if we are to be 
neighbors during the next three or four months.” 

“TIT don’t think I know how to quarrel with 
young ladies, or, indeed, how to behave in their 
society.” 

«That's your own fault,” she answered. “If 
you would go out more, instead of shutting your- 
self up in Wall street, or staying buried in your 
horrid oli castle over yonder, you might easily 
acquire such accomplishments.” 

“Do you think 1 should be any happier?” he 
asked, laughing. 


“Oh, if youcometothat! Whats droll idea! 


I never happened to.meet anybody who pos- 
sessed any portion of the article; and to expect 
to find it by going among one’s friends!” 

“One ought, if they were real friends, and 
not people who——”’ He did not finish his sen- 


tence. 

“I know what you meant—people who want 
something! That's just like a rich man, so hor- 
ribly suspicious. As it happens, I don’t want 
anything of you! Really, I’d be ashamed of 
such sentiments, Mr. Sternhold.” 

“Sentiments which you put into my mouth,” he 
said. ‘Still, is it my fault if human nature has 
made me suspicious, by showing me its selfish, 
grasping side?’ 

“Yes; you'd no business to have so much 
money for human nature to come after. But 
you, good gracious! wherever you go, you are 
flattered and courted. It used to vex me last 
winter to see people bow down before you, when- 
ever you condescended to show your face.” 

“If that was so, would it be much. wonder 
that I had no great faith in protestations of re- 
gard and friendship?” 

«Bless me, you are like the rest of the world, 
in that nobody believes anybody. But I don’t 
mean to waste any more wisdom on you to-night ! 
Come into the drawing-room, and I will sing. 
You never heard me, and that is the one thing I 
can do well. Sometimes I think I shall go on 
the stage.” 

“That would, at least, give you occupation,” 
he replied. 

‘* Dear me,” said Flora, ‘I thought you would 





a 
then just to excite the general indignation, What 
a shame of you tu disappoint me.” 

By this time they were back in the pleasant 
parlor, where the Dormouse nodded in her easy. | 
chair, and St. John feigned to read the evening’ 
papers, while his busy brain pondered at least g 
score of the hundred schemes he always had on 
hand. 

Flora sat down at the piano, and played and 
sang as sie did when alone; that is, her best, 
The ogre’s neighbors, who never gave him credit 
for ability to distinguish an air of Donizetti's 
from Old Hundred, would have been surprised 
to see how the exquisite melodies filled him with 
an ecstatic enjoyment. 

St. John did not perceive this, perhaps; but, 
he plunged his soul into futurity, and beheld 
things which neither Flora or the ogre had yet 
thought of; and he felt at least ten years taken 
off his head by so simple a solution of his diff. 
culties as that which offered itself to his astute 
brain. Ile saw his way clear to carrying out the 
plan which had brought him up into the country, 
and long after the ogre had gone back to his 
solitary castle, and everybody of the cottage 
household in bed, St. John turned restlessly on 
his pillow, and longed for the day that he might 
begin his work. 

The child-eater should help him to certain 
successful speculations in Wall street, and re 
main a good-natured creditor for the sums which 
St. John already owed him. If there was ade 
lay in proposing the thing, it might appear to 
the ogre that St. John built on this hope through 
Flora’s influence ; so he must make an apparent 
rashness serve him as he had often done before, 
Of course, he wanted also to sell his niece to the 
cannibal, and fully intended to succeed. He 
liked and admired the ¢apricious creature; but 
it was time she married. She would soon be an 
elderly cat, sharp of claws, and he told himself 
the hest he could do Zur her, was to contrives 
brilliant marriage, so that her long career of 
belledom might not be set down as une carrie 
manquee. 

8t. John never hesitated when a project once 
became clear; within forty-eight hours after the 
dinner, he had made his essay where Wall street 
was concerned, and had every reason to be 8 
tisfied with his success. Then he proceeded to 
throw Flora and the ogre together in every art 
ful sort of fashion, and succeeded here too. The 
ogre was a great deal at the house ; St. John cor 
trived divers expeditions, which their neighbor 
was invited to join so naturally, that Flora’s sus 
picions were not excited. She was treating her 


be shocked. I drag out that threat now and } self to a little season of quiet, and was glad to 
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let the days drift by without any thought what- 
ever in regard to the future. 

And the ogre—it sounds improbable; but his 
mee was only mortal, after all—the, ogre went 
about lost in that beautiful vision, which, soon or 
late, will come to the coldest. and sternest heart. 
The life that had been so dreary and empty, in 
gpite of success, rounded. into beauty before his 
eyes, and he seemed suddenly translated into a 
higher and brighter world. The magnates of the 
neighborhood would have found, fresh, food for 
scorn and laughter, could they have. known how 
he, the upstart, the cannibal, with neither fancy 
or soul, wove poems and painted dream-pictures 
like the veriest school-boy of eighteen, 

“Jt has worked like a witch’s charm,” St. 
John said at last to the Dormouse—the plea- 
sant pet name, which, long before, to wicked 
Flora’s delectation, he had invented for his 
spouse. 


“Dear me!” returned she, having no idea 
what he meant, but not daring to ask. 

It was his habit to tell her important news as 
abruptly as possible—break her skull with it 
at the first blow, he always said to his,niece, else 
she could not be brought to comprehend, 

“Worked like a witch's, charm,’ repeated 


St. John. ' 
“Dear me!’’ squeaked the Dormouse again. 
“Do you want to go back to, Florence? _ Do 

you wish to be comfortable, and rich for the;rest 

of your life?’ demanded he, sternly. 

“Oh, dear, yes! And not to be bothered with 
debts! How nice!’’ cried the Dormouse, almost 
enthusiastically. 

Somehow, in that weary labyrinth, called by. 
courtesy her mind, the Dormouse retained a 
vague horror of the troubles she had suffered so 
long; but, whether owing to dim gleams of con- 
science, or merely because they made St. John 
cross, no mortal can tell. 

“You would like it?’’ questioned he. 

“Oh my, yes!’’ fairly sobbed the Dormouse. 

“All right,” said her husband. . «When the 
ogre proposes to Flo, you are to let out the fact 
that she can repay all my kindness, and make 
you comfortable by marrying him. You're a 
dreadful goose, my dear; but you can do this, 
and T expect you to, remember.” 

He did not elaborate the plan which was in 
his mind, because to do so would only have hope- 
lessly confused the Dormouse; but he said to 
himself, 

“In spite of her brains, Flo’s an idiot, like all 
women. Ten to one she sees what the ogre is 
after, and wants to accept him; but, leave her 
sone, and she'll mount her tragedy pedestal, 
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and get bitter, or remorseful, and the deuce 
knows what other trumpery stuff, and send him 
off some fine day, as she did the prince. But if 
she thinks it a real benefit to us, she’ll take him. 
She’s got left the sort of sentimental rubbish 
about duty. and sacrifice that look so well in 
novels. She'll do it, and there she is ‘settled ; 
and a rich ogre is not a bad bit of furniture to 
have in the family.” 

Nine times out of ten a fool will mar any 
scheme intrusted to him; but the tenth time he 
will bring about suceess from sheer idiocy, just 
blundering-on the moment to act, and the pre- 
cise method, ina fashion which the craft of a 
Borgia. could not have equalled ; aided oy: the 
fact,.so apparent to all. beholders, that stupidity, 
and not.cunning, has instigated him. Like most 
bold minds, St. John often trusted to reckless 
schemes; in.giving the Dormouse a part to play 
in his drama, he was more reckless than usual; 
and succeeded for, that very reason, 

He made his brief address to his spouse, in the 
secrecy of their connubial chamber; and. the 
next day the Dormouse went about, puffing her, 
self up with, sighs, and talking in. half whis- 
pers, as if there had been 9, dying person.in 
the house, who must, on no account, be dis: 
turbed. 

“She thinks she has a trouble,”’ thought ob: 
servant Flora, who was careful, all the morning, 
to appear unconscious. of the strangled moans, 
and the unearthly yoice: ‘‘ Fl not ask whatthe 
matter may be: she can’t go on like this much 
longer! She'll break out soon enough, and tell 
it over and over, and sing it afterward, and 
then howl it! I needn't anticipate small tor- 
ture by any rash questions.” 

St. John had been obliged to go to town, di- 
rectly after breakfast, and Flora kept.a good 
deal out of reach of the Dormouse’s sighs, and 
tragic whispers. Toward dusk she went for a 
stroll, and met the ogre by accident. He pleaded 
to be allowed to return home with her, and lis- 
ten to a little musio. 

‘‘You may eome,”’ said the syren; ‘but [ 
give you fair warning that I am stupid and cross. 
You must promise not to get in a rage if I do all 
sorts of rude things.” 

“* At least I'll take care to do nothing to make 
you cross with me; but don’t let me bore you; 
I can go home; I am used to sitting there 
alone.’’ 

There was an involuntary pathos in his voico 
and words which startled Flora, By some mys- 
terious feminine intuition, she understood the 
whole truth at once; and wondered what she had 
been about not to have thought of it before. The 
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ogre was bewitched—hopelessly hewitched—ut- 
terly dazed! During these past four weeks Flora 
had been so glad to sit in the sun, and rest, that 
she had put off her hard, worldly self, and never 
remembered that she ought to victimize the ogre, 
and achieve the brilliant destiny she had so many 
times flung away in sheer desperation. Now it 
all came upon her; she could no more regard 
him simply as an agreeable acquaintance, who 
managed, in a thousand nice ways, to make the 
golden hours more pleasant, and afforded her an 
odd study in himself, because he showed so dif- 
ferent from her previous ideas of his character, 
and the general verdict of him likewise. 

In an instant the truth flashed over her; the 
necessity there was for not willfully marring her 
fate, as she had so often done before; and Flora 
began to hate herself and him, and fell into a 
silent mood, which the ogre respe¢ted, until they 
reached the cottage, and the presence of the 
Dormouse. And here Flora came out in what 
was'a new phase of character to the guest, though 
the poor Dormouse knew it well, having the fa- 
culty of memory to a certain extent, in common 
with other animals of the lower orders; and she 
was ready to weep and wail as she thought what 
this change in Flora portended. The young lady 
was capricious, and forgetful, and careless ; teaz- 
ing and satirical; in fact, her manner and con- 
versation would, in most persons, have appeared 
downright rudeness; but her misfortune was, 
that she could be charming, even when rude and 
cross. 

The poor ogre was greatly troubled, and felt 
dreadfully guilty, though he could not feel at all 
certain in what his crime consisted. He could 
say nothing that was right. She scoffed at every 
opinion hé offered, no matter what the sub- 
ject, or even if it was something in regard to 
which he had heard her utter a judgment simi- 
lar to that he now expressed. When once he 
ventured to mention this fact, she only said dis- 
dainfully, 

«Pray don’t ever remind me to-day of what I 
said yesterday; there’s nothing so odious and 
commonplace! I make it a point to change my 
opinions once every twenty-four hours. Besides, 
I never say what I mean by any chance.” 

«‘ That is rather hard on a dull person like my- 
self,”’ said he. 

“Ts it, indeed? How so?” 

«« Because I have a habit of believing you.” 

« Ah!” cried she, triumphantly. 
you would twist a compliment to yourself out of 
it! Now don’t fancy that I believe you go about 
giving your confidence to what people say any 
more than another.” 





‘“«T was sure } 
the time an hour had gone by, and the troubled 


“Tam afraid I have been teazing you 
visit,” he said, after a pause. 

“A polite way of telling me that I am ill. 
tempered, and unbearable,”’ said she, laughing. 

‘*You know I did not mean that!” 

‘<I wouldn’t have blamed you, if you had ; fo 
I'm both! You see, my demons have possession 
of me to-night. There, I’m rather sorry T’ye 
been so cross; only you aggravated me by bear. 
ing it so patiently.’’ 

‘I have been wondering what I had done,” he 
said, looking more bewildered than ever at this 
sudden change in her manner. 

Just because he did appear dazed, she re. 
mained amiable for several minutes, in order tp 
enjoy his stupidity ; then he began to look happy 
under the sunshine of her smile, and that vexed 
her into worrying him anew. 

How she got round to it no man could describe: 
but she managed to attack him several times, as 
she had before done, about his money, and the 
pettiness of living only to accumulate a fortune; 
but hitherto she had done ‘this in a playful 
fashion, now her words were positively sting- 
ing and bitter. 

But he neither grew angry or tried to defend 
himself, ‘and she fairly worked hérself into her 
passion; then, finding that she was getting dan- 
gerously near the limits of her self-control, had 
to go back to a more humane mood. 

Altogether, she teazed him abominably, and 
the worst thing about it was, that his patience 
made her heartily ashamed of herself. 

‘« ’m glad you’ ve seen me inone of my moods,” 
said she, venomous’y. ‘I’ve been feeling lately 
that I’ was very deceitful in appearing so amiable 
and placid. ‘Now you know that it is only on 
the surface.” 

“T think you are not quite well,’’ he said. 

“T am perfectly well! Iam like the rest of 
humanity, a savage at heart! So are you—sois 
everybody !”’ 

The evening certainly could not have been 
comfortable to him ; still he could not tear him- 
self away. There was a fascination even about 
her uncivilized mood ; the poor ogre had reached 
that stage of imbecility where she must be charm- 
ing in his eyes, no matter what she said 
or did. 

And all the while this was going on, the 
wretched Dormouse sat and watched the per- 
formance instead of going quietly to sleep, 2 
was her wont on every possible occasion ; and by 


by my 


ogre rose to take his leave, she was quite out 
of what little show of sense and reason she 


{ usually possessed. 
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«She'll drive him away,’’ thought the poor 


Dormouse, ‘‘just as she did the prince. Oh 
dear! Oh dear! And I can’t get back to 
Florence! And she'll never make good match ! 
Oh! oh!” 

When the ogre came up to bid her good-night, 
with a respectful courtesy in his manner, which 
she could appreciate, the Dormouse grasped his 
hand in an almost theatrical fashion, and half 
sobbed, 

“Qh, prince! Don’t go, prince!’ 

The ogre looked somewhat surprised, naturally 
enough; and, for the life of her, Flora could not 
help laughing outright at the expression of the 
two faces. 

“Wake up, aunty!’’ said she; ‘you have 
been dreaming! Mr. Sternhold is bidding you 
good-night.”” 

“Don’t go!” moaned the Dormouse. 

iss 


*¢ Don't 


Then she perceived that Flora was beginning 
tolook black, and she put by her hysterics as 
well as she could, and tried to behave with more 
decorum. 

“I believe I was asleep,’ said she, with a 
faint show. of cunning, such as the dullest crea- 
tures will develop in the presence of danger. 
“Flora, you know I’m always stupid and queer 
after a doze. Good-night, prince-—Mr. Stern- 
hold, I mean.”’ 

“Not quite awake yet,’’ returned Flora, laugh- 
ing again; but the Dormouse understood the 
warning pressure of the arm laid on her shoulder, 
and made no further effort to speak. 

So the ogre went away, receiving a scant fare- 
well from Flora, in spite of the beseeching light 
inhis eyes. The moment he was safely out of 
the house, the young lady turned to go up to 
her room, but the Dormouse had exhausted her 
little stock of self-control, and, without warning, 
began to sob and moan in the most doleful 
manner. 

“What on earth is the matter, aunty ?’’ Flora 
asked, not unkindly, but too weary to feel an 
interest in the Dormouse’s troubles. 

“You’ve driven him off,” she cried, “just as 

* you did the prince; and now we're ruined! I 
shan’t have a diamond left! Oh, dear! And 
you might be rich. You'll never have suc. an- 
other chance! St. John says so. Oh dear!” 


Flora sat down opposite her relative, and } 


transfixed her with a glance sharp and cold as 
an icicle. 

“So,” said she, ‘‘my uncle has been ‘at his 
old plots and plans, has he? Just tell me every- 
thing he has said ?”’ 

She thought she was springing a mine on the 


trickster by questioning the Dormouse; but she 
was only working out his scheme. 

«‘He didn’t plot this time,’’ sobbed the Dor- 
mouse. ‘‘ He said he wouldn’t meddle, or youd 
act as you did with the prince. But you've 
driven him off all the same. Oh! oh!” 

‘‘ Now, sunty,’’ said Flora, when the poor 
body grew inarticulate, and could only sob, 
‘‘ don’t cry so; there’s no mischief done yet. 
Tell me exactly my uncle’s words ?”’ 

“¢T never can tell people’s words,’’. moaned 
the Dormouse. ‘‘He wouldn’t urge you; but 
this time it would be so nice for him and me; 
as well—as well as you. But you've driven him 
off, and [ can’t get back to Florence; for he'll 
not help him now, and I dare say he'll think I 
meddled, and spoiled it all. Oh dear!’ 

She was terribly mixed up in her pronouns ; 
but Flora ‘understood. For a few seconds she 
sat silent, and very pale and hard she looked. 

‘Don't cry any more,” she said, coming out of 
her dark reverie, at length, to a consciousness 
that the Dormouse was still sobbing and be- 
moaning herself. ‘I’ve not sent your rich ogre 
away! He has not asked me to be gobbled up 
yet; but I dare say he will,” and Flora laughed 
coldly. 

«And you'll have him? You'll keep him 
good-natured, so that he’ll help us, and I can 
get back to Florence——”’ 

«« Just now getting to bed is the business on 
hand,” interrupted the niece. ‘Be certain, 
aunt, I shall do my duty, no matter at what 
personal -cost.’’ 

She looked grand enough, and began to feel 
like a heroine in a book, which was an agreeable 
change from the stale dullness of her ordinary 
existence. The Dormouse was qnite upset by 
her airs of state, and sobbed more bitterly than 
ever. 

«You're. a—angry, I know! Now you'll go 
and freeze him, and it will all come on me—he’ll 
be furious! Oh, oh!” 

‘‘You are entirely mistaken,’’ replied Flora, 
softening into mournful condescension. ‘I 
am obliged to you, aunt, for showing me 
my duty so clearly; only give me time to 
think.” 

‘Do you mean you'll marry him?” cried the 
Dormouse. “Oh! I can’t make head or tail of 
all your fine manners !”’ 

‘‘ You must go to sleep,’’ said Flora. ‘ You 
are completely worn out. Come up stairs’ 

; She got the’Dormouse into the room, and in 
bed, doing everything in the style Juliet, might 
{if her step-mother had been seized with sick 
i: headache the evening the young lady decided 
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to risk the potion. She bestowed a parting 
kiss on the tear-stained face, as a proof that 
she was not offended, and went away to her own 
chamber. 

She opened the window, and sat gazing out 
through the silver gloom at the distant towers of 
Courtenaye Manor, and gradually accepted the 
idea of becoming a burnt offering. She would 
sacrifice her life for her uncle’s sake; she would 
be sold to the ogre to bring peace and rest to her 
relatives. Putting it in this noble light, she felt 
that she was heroic and dramatic, and so enjoyed 
the plan with exceeding bitterness. She need 











not despise herself, as she had done, in the Affairs 
with the prince and others, because now there 
was no selfish mgtive at the bottom. She was 
Roman, or a martyr, or anything else fine that 
you please. She told her familiar that she was 
intensely wretched, but determined unfalteringly 
to pursue the path of duty, and, altogether, got 
a great deal of lugubrious satisfaction out of 
her own misery, and managed to keep herself 
awake nearly the whole night, which she fel 
to be a proper thing to do under the circum- 
stances. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MAY. 


BY ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


Lrxz.a dreamy, dove-eyed maiden, 
Coy, sweet, and shy, 

With a wreath of apple-blossoms, 
Fair May goes by; 

Luring little, happy children 
Down by the brook, 

Telling, in the south wind’s whisper, 
Bright eyes to look, 


For the early, star-eyed flowers, 
Crimson and blue; 

Secrets telling where last Spring-time 
Violets grew ; 





Where the delicate arbutus, 
Almost from sight, 

In the brown leaves hides her treasure, 
Buds, pink and white. 


Gentle May! a glad, sweet welcome, 
All give to thee! 

Welcome to green leaves and flowers, 
Songs glad and free. 

While we welcome, a sad presence 
Comes to thee now; 

And the wreath of apple-blossoms 
Fade on thy brow. 





RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY NELLA BENEDIOT. 


Never again for thee shall violets cover 

The brown hills, waking from this Winter's death ; 
No more for thee the globes of crimson clover 

Fill the deep hollows with their fragrant breath. 


Dark over head the pines’ long arms are swinging ; 
Darker their shadows on the hillsides lie; 

Greener the mosses to the gray rocks clinging, 
Brighter the sheen of ivy creeping high. 


Gayly the river sings its olden measure; 
Wind-swung ,the hare-bells ring a fairy chime ; 





Nothing has changed that brought us once euch pleasure; 
Only ourselves have felt the tonch of time. 


Treading these paths, that once we trod together, 
Feel I thy loss with deepest, keenest pain, ~ 

Knowing, my friend, come fon! or fairest weather, 
Never thy feet may press these hills again. 


Far, far art thou beyond my wildest yearning; 
Sunlight or starlight cannot pierce the gloom 
Of the long night that notes no year's returning, 

In the mysterious silence of the tomb. 





ESTRANGEMENT. 


BY ROSE GERALDINE. 


Yrs, darling! I could yield thee up, 
Nor yet be broken-hearted; 
Believing, in the other land, 
Our souls should not be parted. 


But, oh! what balm can soothe the pain 
Which rends, yet will not sever? 

To gaze into thy living eyes, 
And feel thee lost forever! 





MILLY’S MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 


«Axp eo my fifty thousand dollars,” said 
grandma Martindale, ‘‘ must go begging, for want 
af somebody to marry Elias Leech.” 

Asolemn silence fell upon the audience she 
addressed. Five heads—a black, a brown, a 
chestnut, an auburn, and a flaxen, were bent 
lower over five pieces of trifling ladies’ work ; 
fivewhite hands wrought, for a few seconds, with 
unexampled diligence, but nobody spoke. 

Elias Leech was the step-son of grandma 
Martindale’s eldest daughter. He was a tall, 
awkward lad, whom, for some unexplained rea- 
son, she had reseued from his mother's western 
relatives, and brought home, at her husband’s 
death; had petted and protected ever since; 
and was now, it seemed, about to lavish her 
whole fortune upon, to the exclusion of the right- 
ful heirs. 

At last, in the dearth of others, the flaxen 
head lifted itself up, and a willful voice, pro- 
ceeding from the rosy lips of Miss Milicent 
Martindale, grandma’s orphan namesake, and 
chiefest darling, pronounced, 

“No! they will not, for I'll marry him, 
grandma.”’ 

Now this was by no means what the elder lady 
wished. She had intended, it is true, to provide 
for one of her portionless granddaughters, by 
giving her as a wife to Elias Leech; but not 
Milly, the heiress ; the only one so favored; the 
youngest, the prettiest, the cleverest, the flower 
ofthe flock, and darling ‘of her old age. In her 
upright heart ‘she had ‘treasured a secret’ scheme 
of reparation, that yet ‘did'‘not involve such 
sacrifice as this. 

“Fil marry him,” repeated Milly, growing 
firmer, or, rather, more obstinate, as her bright 
eyes defiantly encountéred the open wonder and 
dismay in her companions; “and your money 
shan't be wasted, grandma.”’ 

This from Milly! who had never known what 
it was to want or to Save a penny in her life, and 
spent her own revenues with the reckless prodi- 
gality of a young princess! Mrs. Martindale 
was bewildered. She’ looked at her grand- 
daughter with increasing surprise. 

“Tam afraid you’ have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the subject, my dear;” she only said, 
however, for she would not rob the orphan boy 

of a single jot of the good fortune that seemed to 





be in store for him, though her heart trembled 
at the thought of giving up her darling ‘Don’t 
let a whim decide so grave a matter. Elias is 
young, untried, untutored ; he is not handsome, 
though, I am sure, both good and high princi- 
pled; perhaps clever. We all know you have 
been kind to him; but this is very different; 
and his qualities are not those which would at- 
tract @ giddy girl like you.”’ 

‘But I like, him, grandma!’’ the wayward 
girl insisted ; and, as this was her only and her 
last argument, the subject dropped. 

Great was the wonder in the house when Mil- 
ly’s determination transpired, and numberless 
the speculations as to what could have brought 
it about. Some such destiny had always been 
intimated in the elder lady's care for the unpre- 
possessing lad whom she had brought home six 
years ago, installed in a son’s' place in her house 
and at her table, and treated, in all respects, as 
her prospective heir. All the expenses of his 
very excellent education had been generously 
met ; his wardrobe and purse liberally supplied; 
his position and right in her household clearly 
defined; in no way could a difference be per- 
ceived between himself and Mrs. Martindale’s 
real descendants. 

Yet the one home-like charm to the bashful 
boy, in his newtife and place, lay in the society of 
the bright, teasing, willful Milly ; a pretty fairy, 
just between child and girlhood, who laughed at, 
petted; coaxed, thwarted, and tyrannized .over 
him, as over the rest of the household, with a 
bewitching spell of domination, he, of all others, 
was least fitted to resist. The plain, dull youth 
gloried in her brightness and beauty; her deli- 
cacy and refinement shamed his abrupt awk- 
wardness; he was awed by her gracious conde- 
scension, and bore her wayward freaks with un- 
tiring good-nature. 

Insensibly, he improved under this severe 
training, and became more refined in manners 
and sensibility. He still remained awkward and 
shy ; he only very gradually developed the power 
and perfection of manhood—its charm and con- 
fidence were utterly wanting. But he took his 
graceful governess to his heart of hearis, and 
love, the worker of miracles, labored diligently 
with this rugged nature. 

As for Milly, she came in time to discover that 
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her humble and patient companion hid, in his 
reserved character, graces and powers quite 
foreign to her bright, wayward spirit. The tasks 
she feared to attempt, he would cheerfully do— 
uot quickly nor easily, but by persevering effort 
and determined will; the little deeds of self- 
denial and thoughtfulness for others, hitherto 
unknown to the spoiled, selfish child, she saw, 
with surprise, form a part of his daily life and 
practice, and beautify it even in her eyes. Her 
thoughtless jests and jeers, her childish arro- 
gance, her unconscious assertion of superiority, 
fell idly upon, the mantle of steady, quiet pa- 
tience, in which he walked apart; and, being 
naturally good and generous, though rather 
spoiled, she grew to respect and admire his better 
principle and stronger character. 

The time they spent.apart in schools. and col- 
leges was used by Milly simply in perfecting 
her graces of person and manner. By Elias it 
was apparently dedicated wholly to the improve- 
mentof his mind. Little external change ap- 
peared in him, though the accounts from his 
tutors and teachers were most satisfactory and 
flattering. At two-and-twenty, and at eighteen, 
respectively, the pair came home; and, relaxing 
from the pursuit of knowledge at a distance, 
were once more domiciled under the same roof, 
and entered society together, beneath grandma 
Martindale’s auspices, on the footing of cousins 
and equals, but with a wide difference in the re- 
ception that awaited them. 

Milly, bright, gay, and superficial, an heiress 
and a beauty, was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and launched eagerly upon the sea of pleasure. 
The plain, shy shadow following in her train, 
sank readily into his proper place, among the 
nobodies, and only occasionally astonished some 
wall-flower, who had conquered his bashfulness 
and stammering speech, by the sense and breadth 
of his observations. But he gradually relaxed 
in his attendance upon his cousin and her grand- 
ma, especially as they found other escorts, and 
became more absorbed in the studies he was pur- 
suing, in a lawyer's office down town. 

He would have been quite estranged from the 
life of the rest of the household, with its irregu- 
lar hours and womanish ways, but for Milly. 
The willful girl could not be content withcut his 
approval and attention, though rejoicing in the 
unbounded admiration of others. He, so insig- 
nificant in the estimation of all the world beside, 
was the Mordecai at her gate, the spectre at her 
feasts; yet in whose absence she was still un- 
satisfied. If he secluded himself, she sought him 
out; his solitude was never safe from the bright 
invasion of her presence. She broke upon his 


Lal 
learned leisure at the most unreasonable hours, 
and under the most frivolous pretexts, wantj 
his assistance to tie a bow, to button a glove, to 
admire a dress, a.fan, a bouquet; most maryel. 
ous of all, to criticise her conduct or her ¢q5. 
tume, both clearly reviewed before his dazzled 
eyes. 

She made him her father-confessor ; and he 
} heard, bewildered, the secrets of a society-belle 
the follies, the frivolities, the quarrels, the fir. 
tations and vexations, and petty spites or jea- 
lousies, that waited upon her triumphal pro- 
gress, She heaped all her troubles upon his 
broad shoulders, as she had done ever since, 
when, an incipient coquette of fourteen,. she 
had been engaged in a secret flirtation with 
some boyish adorer, whom neither grandma, nor 
anybody else would have approved, till Elias 
Leech, with a solemn face, brought her an open 
letter he had found, 2nd, after painful effort, 
evidently compelled by his sense of right and 
duty, dared to advise and reprove her. For the 
first time in her life, the spoiled girl heard her 
actions commented upon or condemned; and 
flaming into wrath at first, did her upright ‘ae. 
cuser full justice afterward, made him her con- 
fidant, and gave him eternal respect. 

She felt an odd shyness and discomfort quite 
new to her, on meeting him at dinner, after the 
bold declaration of the morning. But Elias was 
perfectly unconscious. Several strangers were 
present, and he appeared to better advantage 
than usual, and was treated by the guests, mostly 
of the legal profession, with more respect than 
she had expected him to command. 

Meanwhile grandma Martindale, freed from 
the social duties of the day, was closeted with 
her wayward young descendant, preparatory 
to settling the matter finally. A late attack 
of illness had shaken her confidence in her 
own health, and in her power of controlling 
the future ; and had determined her-to consum- 
mate at once the reparation she had always in- 
tended to make. 

She explained to her granddaughter, very 
quietly and gravely, the nature of Elias Leech’s 
claims upon her. 

‘‘When your aunt Sarah married his father,” 
she said, ‘‘he was a very nice, delicate little 
boy of four years old. Mr. Leech had married 
his mother, a pretty, rosy, country-girl of six- 
teen, they say, on one of his business journeys 
West, to look after land he owned there ; but the 
poor thing never lived to return with him. She 
fell into ill-health after her marriage, and he 
stayed with her till she died, and came back 








without the child, which her relatives adopted. 
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zzled sd leave him, at his: death, in your grand- { 
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le «Lam speaking now of a subject very painful 
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pro- before my widowhood. . This house, these com- 
his forts and luxuries you see about you, the very 
ince, food: we eat, the clothes we wear, the beds we 
she lie down upon, I am confident. belong to Elias 
with leech, Even your property is the result of a 
hor snccessful speculation on your father’s part, with 
fliag money lent him by my husband, which 1 am too 
pen sure was not his own. 
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child passed wholly into your grandfather's 
charge, or rather his estate, for his western re- 
latives claimed, and removed him, Mr. Martin- 
dale, 1 am now well aware, was perfectly insol- 
yent, and in the fluctuations of business had lost 



















«He was always a weak, consumptive man, } lessness and idle defiance, engage to marry grand- 
and: dependent in. mind and:body ; with } ma’s plain protege. But the words brought up a 


too clear vision of his long, lean, awkward figure, 
his shy:manner, his hesitating speech—and she 
felt how dreadful it would be to fulfill her pro- 
mise. There had been something delightfully 


; amusing in the idea of her volunteering to take 


this ‘undesirable youth, while she knew, none 
better, how many perfect Apollo’s were sighing 
and dying for her. But this coming face to face 
with the plain realities, was, oh, how different! 
‘If I were his wife, and despised him? No, 
that could never be! but were ashamed of him,” 
she thought, ‘‘ or turned out a hopeless vixen on 
his hands—yet that would be his risk; but to 
live in a perpetual debt, to feel stch a burden 
about one’s neck—oh, I cannot !, TI cannot !’’ 

Just then came a knock at the door, and Elias 
walked in, very pale, but with a look of power 
and pride in his plain face, that even Milly had 
never seen there before: His eyes asked the 
question which grandma Martindale hastened 
to answer. 

** Yes, I have told her,”’ she said. 

“TI am very sorry,” he awkwatdly replied, 
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dare what none other would, and in pure reck- ‘ her soul overflowing with tenderness toward the 
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manly youth who thus summarily disposed of ; 
his fortune, ‘there is no question of giving or 
taking, but simply of right or wrong. The for- ; 
tune I enjoy is yours. I shall certainly re- 
store it,” 

‘« And I will never touch! a penny of mine,’’ 
sobbel Milly. 

“If L tried to saddle it with the incumbrance 
of one of my granddaughters,” pursued grandma, 
who had keen perceptions, and much worldly 

wisdom, ‘‘ you will furgive an old woman’s match- 
making folly, I am sure, since neither you nor 
they, with the exception of this silly girl here, 
seem disposed to fall into it.’ 

Milly. sobbed more noisely, and wiped with 
greater osteptation, the tears in her pretty blue 
eyes. A strange flush—was it hope or dread ?— 
passed over the; dull features of Elias, and 
changed their expression wonderfully. His 
brown eyes grew darker.and softer, as he turn- 
ed them on the weeping girl. 

“If you knew.the temptation,” he murmured, 
with averted face and heaving breast. 

Milly glanced up, forgetting her grief, and 
divided between wonder and indignation. 

If grandma Martindale had been wholly wise 
—as who among us is so.?—she would have quit- 
ted the room, and matters, would have righted 
themselves there and then. But her old-fash- 
ioned ideas of propriety did not allow her to 
leave the cousins alone while so delicate a ques- 
tion was being agitated. So she remained, and 
it all resulted in some sort of arrangement being 
made, by. which everything was to be postponed 
‘¢@ year or two,’’ and eyerybody left unsatisfied, 

Elias was to return to the West to look after 
his property, and commence,the practice of law, 
where, as he proudly said, his future home must 
be made. Milly was to remain perfectly free 
and untrammeled, even in the matter of letters to 
her distant, cousin, to whom she was; to write 
just as seldom or often as she pleased. 

So wide a liberty, to tell the truth, did by no 
means meet the wishes of the darling herself. 
She had made up her mind to heroic self-abne- 
gation and sacrifice, which were now proved 
wholly unnecessary.. There was a dash of ro- 
mance abou: offering her, own sweet person to 
fulfill grandma's scheme of restitution; and she 
experienced a dim and, secret satisfaction in 
feeling that,this one concession more than atoned 
for all Elias’ wrongs. But when the victim re- 
fused to accept the mighty boon, and on her 

further persistence, left it with an unflattering 
compromise, for future consideration, leaving 
herself at the same time in the uncomfortable 


ovine: 
trial’ for the intervening period—neither a. 


cepted nor rejected, betrothed nor quite Mt large: 
in spite of his generous proviso, she felt hers 
more injured than even his instant closing with 
her proposal could have made her. 

She proved this by flirting desperately during 
the season that followed his departure. Grandms 
Martindale, ever kind and watchful, was noi 
wholly satisfied with her favorite’s  reckles 
gayety. Proud of her triumphs, admiring her 
beauty, and glad to see others admire it too, she 
had never wished to behold her the mere young 
lady of fashion she presently became. So much 
of her time was spent abroad, so many of her 
engagements were those requiring no chiaperon 
or companion beyond friends of her own age 
and tastes, that the elder lady felt often lonely 
and forlorn, and thought her individual log 
could hardly have been greater had her child 
really married Elias Leech, and paid the debt of 
both to that absent and forgotten benefactor, 

She missed him, too, more than she had ex. 
pected, or liked to say. The fine old gentle 
woman, too proud to wrangle with her busines; 
agents and employees, felt herself to be cheated 
and mystified in a thousand ways that had never 
been attempted while his clear sense administered 
her affairs, and his kind courtesy did not dis- 
dain to explain them. She missed, too, his filial 
cares for her comfort, that had been almost un- 
noticed at the time they were offered, but which 
had left a painful void ‘afterward. She missed 
his very presence in her house, which had’ been 
an influence to restrain unruly servants, to check 
manecessary ‘expenditures, to decide doubtful 
expediences, to perform out-of-door duties, to 
hold the master-key, in fact, without which few 
establishments will run smoothly, or long. 

If Miss Milly felt any loss or lack’ ‘in these or 
other matters, nobody could say. “Her grandma 
was far too kind- and indulgent a guardian, to 
cloud her bright existence with the shadows and 
vexations which, she said to ‘herself; were in- 
separable from! old age and ‘loneliness. The 
heiress was too young ahd pretty to suffer annoy- 
ance for the want’ of attention. Her regrets, if 
she had them, were confined to her own heart, 
and her,own hours of solitude. 

Perhaps she, too, missed a steady friend and 
ally, a trusty confidant, a tried counsellor, § 
willing helper, Perhaps she wanted the moral 
support of his gentle, constant kindness, his re- 
gard, approval, and advice; and felt ‘herself 
giddy and, lost, a mere butterfly, borne on the 
wings of the wind, without it ; but if so, she kept 
her own counsel, and the fact never transpired. 





and embarrassing predicament of being ‘on 


When Elias had been gone a year, he came 
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sitempt to fulfill any other part of the agreement. 
lis friends found him greatly altered; he was 
prowner, broader, straighter, with an air sill 
modest, but more firm, and, in some indescri- 
pable way, older and more manly. 

He had made some progress in his profession, 
snd turned his wild lands to excellent account. 
His birth-place was now a thriving city ; much 
of his property lay within its bounds, where 
houses were springing up like mushrooms. A 
few more such prosperous years, and he could 
not fail. of being a rich man. » Continued and 
easy intercourse with others had improved and 
polished him; the free, active life of the West 
suited him; he had developed suddenly, it 
seemed to Milly's dazzled eyes, from the'shy, 
awkward student, into the ready, busy man. He 
was so changed in dress, and look, and manner, 
that he might be called, in outward appearance, 
what he had always really been, a gentleman. 

It was comfortable,’ too, as even Milly con- 
fessed, to have him again about the house. It 
was pleasant to find that. others deferred to him ; 
that he commanded respect and attention from 
even strangers. It made her blush, with secret 
pride; to feel that there was no need to be 
ashamed of this alien fiance. 

But, as time passed on, Milly began to doubt 
ifhe were really this. The three weeks of his 
visit were almost ended ; its last days were being 
spent, and the question of the marriage had 
never been broached between them. Even grand- 
ma felt that’ it was far too delicate a subject for 
her handling, and shrank from ‘appearing to 
press the matter, though she might have made 
some effort to settle it, but for Milly's constant 
entrcaties. ‘In ‘a:maze of doubt, fear, and un- 
happiness, the girl hardly knew herself, or un- 
derstood ‘her own wishes. Giddy, capricious, 
and variable by‘turns, reserved and kind, she 
had never seemed to her indulgent relative, so 
little loveable, or so nearly faulty. 

The last: day of his sojourn had arrived. 
Grandma had already celebrated it by a grand 
dinner-party, at which.she had hoped to exhibit 
the cousins at least as engaged lovers. But the 
magic word had not been spoken, and’ the pa- 
tient silence of the one, the lively nonchalance 
of the other, disappointed and ‘harassed her 
anew. In deference to her age and weakness, 
the hour was early, and the guests departed in 
time, to leave themselves and their entertainers 
free to pass on tothe “ball of the season,” to 
which Milly was'to be ehaperoned, in hér grand- 
ina’s indisposition, by a married friend. 

Milly came down after as loug a toilet as any 


home on & visit, as per contract; but made no { grand dame of the French court could have made, 


looking most lovely. Her magnificent dress of 
green satin, shining and rustling, glittering like 
the metallic wing of @ beetle, and with a train 
that swept half across the room, was cut very 
low on the white shoulders, and left equally ex- 
posed the rounded arm, bare and beantiful as 
that of any sculptured aphrodite, and displayed, 
for all the world to see. Her long, luxuriant 
fair hair, crimped in a thousand waves, fell 
about her slender neck, and formed its only 
covering, except an emerald necklace, companion 
to the jeweled star that blazed above her fore- 
head, and the rich ornaments that hung heavily 
from her small ears. Overpowering perfumes, 
sweet and subtle, floated from her hair, her 
dress, her bouquet of costly exotics; her cheeks 
burned with the bloom of conscious beauty, her 
eyes shone with a dangerous brightness, as she 
glided before the dazzled vision of Elias, who 
waited alone in grandma’s little parlor, absorbed 
in sad thoughts, and forgetful of the coming fes- 
tivities. 

She gave him a sparkling glance and smile 
from eyes dancing with delighted vanity at the 
effect she produced, and swept a curtsy of orien- 
tal depth, as she innocently observed, 

“You used to criticise my costume; tell me 
how I look?” 

“Like Circe—like Charmian—like Cleopatra,”’ 
said Elias, sadly, as his eyes slowly passed over 
her radiant face and figure; “like anything but 
my wife!” 

The words were spoken, and could not be 
gainsaid. Before the bright indignation in her 
eyes and cheeks had ditd away, the door was 
opened to announce Mrs. Fotlreringay,' the chia- 
péron, and her handsome brother,. Milly's ar- 
dent admirer. 

Mr. Fotheringay. was’ really clever; a ‘‘so- 
ciety man,” who talked ‘charmingly, ‘and was 
careful not to get beyond his depth! ‘He was 
very much ‘im love with the pretty heiress, and 
had reason to think his chances so good that he 
did not fear'to let it be seen. To his trained eye 
and artistic taste, she seemed more than usually 
beautiful, in this stylish, if decollete toilet. 

He advanced at once’ to the place where she 
stood, looking like a queen certainly, if even the 
barbaric one to which Elias had likened her, 
and ready, in the first fever of her mortification, 
to graciously accept the homage so warmly 
offered, and so grateful at that moment. 

While these greetings and compliments were 
tendered and received, and before Mr. Fother- 
ingay’s admiration, or his sister's praise had 





been exhausted, or Milly’s first ostentatious ac- 
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ceptance of them forgotten, in the weary indif- 
ference she soon felt and showed, Elias had left 
the room quietly, unperceived by more than one 
of the persons present, and did mot return. 
When he was summoned to accompany them. to 


the ball, he sent ‘‘ regrets that unavoidable busi-! 


ness, on the eve of his departure, prevented his 
having the pleasure.’’ He thus missed the know- 
ledge that Milly, before leaving the house, had 
exchanged her magnificent robe and ornaments 
for the plainest, high-dress of white muslin, and 
violets from the cohservatory; had wound her 
hair in a single shining coil, “like a golden ser- 
pent,’’ as George Fotheringay said, watching her 
with curious eyes, about her graceful head ; and 
so, simple and shorn of her splendor, she had 
gone to the ball. Her cousin’s message was re- 
ceived, as she left the room for the second time, 
and passed on quietly and without comment. 

His departure took place the next morning, 
with the quietest of leave-takings on the part of 
both cousins. Perhaps he held the little hand 
Milly extended in farewell a moment longer in 
his than was strictly necessary ; but the pride of 
one, the humility of the other, permitted nothing 
more, and the only tears visibly shed over the 
separation were grandma’s. 

She was really unhappy over her disappoint- 
ment, as weeks rolled by, and only one letter, 
announcing his safe return home, arrived from 
Elias. His loneliness, his manful, upright life, 
his affection for herself, and gentle protective 
kindness, never missed asnow. The tender con- 
sideration and self-denial that had led him into 
banishment, in preference to; depriving her of a 
single comfort among the many she enjoyed, had 
won her very heart. She felt the increasing in- 
firmities of years and weakness, and, cherishing 
a secret belief in his love for her granddaughter, 
fancied it was wholly that young lady’s fault, 
that her future was not assured, and three peo- 
ple made happy. 

This theory, with perhaps a shade of queru- 
lous. reproach, she did not fail to broach fre- 
quently to Milly, till satisfied by the girl’s al- 
tered looks and spirits that she was really suffer- 
ing. The ceaseless dissipation into which Milly 
plunged, after Elias’ departure, had begun to 
tell even upon her elastic youth and health, as 
her drooping form and paling face too plainly 
showed. To this, a mental conflict was added, 
whose nature grandma could only guess, but 
which we may more fully understand. 

Mr. Fotheringay's devotion, stimulated by her 
apparent coquetry, her changeful humors, lan- 
guid kindness, and bewitching indifference, had 
resulted in love so earnest for the true, that it 
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easily bore the test ‘o which she at once sub- 
jected it, declaring her loss of fortune. : The per- 
severing suitor, though staggered at first, ag he 
admitted, speedily recovered. 

‘I don’tdeny that it:might make somie differ. 
ence in our income and style of living,” he con 
fessed ; ‘‘ perhaps one visit in three to Newport, 
or @ little restraint in our expenditures while 
there. -But I have quite enough: to maintain my 
wife handsomely ; and a man might think dip: 
self fortunate in your acceptance, if he had g¢- 
tually to. purchase the wedding dress.” 

So Milly had a problem to consider, stich as 
has blanched many a sweet cheek, vexed many 
a young heart before. Whether for this rich, 
this fond, this handsome and pleasant. lover,'to 
give up a dim dream, a baseless fancy, dearer 
than life itself? Her loneliness, her unprotected 
position, in the event of her grandma's death, 
were to be considered ; not less the failing health, 
the failing powers of that beloved relative, who 
needed the strong arm and clear sense of a mas- 
culine protector to lean upon, and who was eager 
to see her darling happily settled. On the other 
hand, shadowy hope, so hard ‘to quell in the 
breast of twenty, kept the contest alive. 

It was grandma, more daring than Alexander, 
who cut the Gordian knot.. A letter—two let- 
ters—kind, wise, cheerful, grand-maternal, say- 
ing nothing particular; but bearing, a powerful 
charm in them, to bring a wanderer back across 
lake, and land, and river, went,on their errand; 
and one day a brown-bearded man presented 
himself at grandma’s door, and, after being 
closeted with her, took her, tearful and triumph- 
ant, on his arm, to:seek entrance to Milly's 
boudoir. 

The sick girl reclined on her couch, wasted 
and thin; nominally: with a ‘a feverish cold,” 
caught at the last German; but really from two 
close contemplation of the alternatives I have 
mentioned. Mr. Fotheringay’s beautiful. bou- 
quet shed its sweet odors from, the table near 
her ; Mr. Fotheringay’s white grapes were clus- 
tered on a gilded plate at her side, to tempt her 
appetite; Mr. Fotheringay’s books and periodi- 
cals, sent to amuse her invalid leisure, had slip- 
ped from her nerveless hand. . She lay with her 
large eyes fixed on the distant window, trying 
to listen to his sister’s lively chat, but hearing 
no word of it; while she reyolved in her mind 
the weary question—How to be true? Howto 
tell him she could not love him, and would none 
of him. How to escape from the inevitable fate 
toward which she was helplessly drifting? 

Closing the cogitations for ever, Elias walked 
in upon them, upsetting the flower-glass with his 
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In her large, handsome house, on the banks 
river, Milly has grown as calm and 
comfortable a matron as one would wish to see. 
She bears no trace of the vicissitudes I have here 
recorded written on her blooming face. Her 
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te DOST THOU REMEMBER? 
. BY CLARE VERNON. 
- On, say, dost thou remember, 
y- The time when last we met; 
ul A dreary day in Winter, 
33 The ground with snow was wet? 
5 Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
d My standing by thy side, 
And weoing thee, fair Rena, 
g To be my own—my bride? 





Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
Those chilling words of thine, 

When, with « lover’s meekness, 
I knolt at love’s own shrine? 








Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
Thy parting words to me; 











“T do not—do not love thee, 
Oh, no, I’m fancy-free !” 


Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
T fled across the sea, 

To forget thee, fairest Rena, 
If such a thing might be? 


Oh, say, dost thou remember, 
Thou deem’st me with the dead? 
But, ah, thou wert mistaken, 
For I am hap’ly wed, 


Unto a winsome fairy, 

Who vows she loveth me; 
And gladly I remember, 
That thou wast “ fancy-free.” 





We sat together on the shore, 
Mid sands of glittering gold, 

As the ocean breeze sighed o'er the sea, 
And the dark blue wavelets rolled. 

And we spoke of love in the time to come, 
The future bright and fair, 

And we pictured out a happy lot, 
As we built our castles in air. 










Once more we met upon the shore, 

But the sands were dark and gray, 
And the ocean breeze to a wind had grown, 
And clouds rose o’er the way. 










CASTLES IN AIR. 


BY V. M. JAMIESON, 








And the words of love were changed to wrath, 
As we parted in anger there; 

How changed from the fancied happy lot, 

And the castles we built in air. 


The ocean storm had ceased to beat, 
As again we met on the shore, 
And again the words of love were breathed, 
And the castles builded o’er. 
Again we picture the future forth, 
And all is bright and fair; 
Yet still there’s joy enough to be found, 
Though our castles were built in air. 




















HER SECRET. 


BY FANNIE HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “‘KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” Ero, 


‘«] NEVER see her, madam, without thinking of 
me first cousin, Sir Phelim O’Dowdleston, of 
Castle Dowdleroon, county Antrim. I dare say 
ye’ve heard of him often enough. Faith he was 
a fine ould fellow, Sir Phelim; an’ it was at his 
house I met her, She’s a pretty woman, now; 
but she has altered power since then—grown 
paler and quieter than she was in those days, 
when she and Darrel Barnegat used to make the 
big rooms ring with their fun and laughing.” 

‘She and who?” suddenly condescended Mrs. 
Col. Powler, with unacountable unmajestic sharp- 
ness. She had not been noticing her military 
companion at all. She rarely deigned to notice 
him at any time, in fact; but his last words 
roused her. 

‘‘ Barnegat,” answered Ogilvie. ‘‘ Barnegat, 
of King’s Eagle; and it’s a queer thing to me 
that it isn’t Barnegat, of King’s Eagle,*who is 
here with her to-day, instead of that fire-eating 
Cuban.” 

«*Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Col. Powler. 
was engaged to him?” 

“Me cousin, Sir Phelim,”’ the little, old ma- 
jor was beginning, when his eye caught an ex- 
pression on the countenance of the relict of 
the military Powler, which checked him. The 
sharp face of that estimable, but rigid, matron, 
was turned toward the unsuspecting subject of 
discussion, and the black fan in the black-gloved 
hands was waving slowly, but ominously. 

The major stopped..at once. It suddenly 
dawned upon his mind that he had made a tri_ 
fling blunder. He knew Mrs. Col. Powler, and, 
it may be added, was not one of her most fer- 
vent admirers. 

“It’s mischief she means,’’ was his inward 
comment; ‘and its mischief against me pretty 
little Yorke there. She’s never forgiven her for 
cutting out Cordelia, the stiff-necked ould hypo- 
crite in’ petticoats !"’ 

The ominous waving of the black fan went on 
Mmajestically. 

‘*You were saying something about Mrs. 
Yorke’s former engagement to a visitor of your 
cousins,”’ suggested Mrs. Col. Powler. 

“‘On my sowl, there’s Jarnegan!’” exclaimed 
the major, enthusiastically. ‘ Jernegan, of Turf- 
top. When did he come? I must speak to 
him. You'll excuse, madam.’’ And, befere Mrs. 
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Colonel had time to wave her fan, she found he. 
self alone. 

It was rather exasperating to be so bereft of 
choice bit of scandal, which might have beep 
used hereafter to such an advantage against her 
pet animosity, that pretty, unpleasantly wel. 
behaved little Mrs. Yorke. Nothing on earth 
would have so exalted the august relict of Poy. 
ler, as to have found something to cavil at in the 
demeanor of poor Gertie Yorke; and yet, surely, 
if ever youthful matron was a model wife and 
mother, Gertrude Yorke was. But, ag Major 
Ogilvie had said, Mrs. Powler had never for 
given her for her triumph over Cordelia. 

Cordelia was the eldest Miss Powler, and had 
inherjted all her mother's graces of mind and 
person; and rumor said, that if Cordelia was 
not Mrs. Manuel Yorke, it was not Cordelis’s 
fault; and the fact was by no means to be ad- 
duced to a lack of industry on the part of that 
resplendent, but somewhat raw-boned maiden. 
Consequently, added rumor, this was why Mrs 
Colonel was so stony in her carriage toward the 
winning side; this was why she had so cordially 
detested pretty Gertrude, in the winter that had 
ended with her marriage; and this also was why, 
encountering her now at Carlsbad, among the 
summer flock of idlers and invalids, she con- 
sidered it her special mission to crush her into 
humility, with much frosty courtesy, and ma- 
jestic waving of the stiff-jointed, but marvelously 
genteel, mourning fan. 

The hotel parlors were rather full this even- 
ing. There were several new urrivals; but Ger- 
trude Yorke had taken her place apart from the 
rest, as she often did. Just now, as she sat 
talking to het little boy, she looked so singularly 
youthful, that it seemed almost impossible to be- 
lieve that she was the child’s mother. That she 
was an American, one could see at the first 
glance; her delicate face, girlish figure, and 
black-lashed, agate-gray eyes, were the atiri- 
butes of no other type; but, it had been years 
since she had visited her mother country. At 
fourteen her travels had began; at eighteen she 
had married; and, since that time, had wan- 
dered from place to place, with her husband, in 
true American fashion, until the present sum- 
mer, when, her health failing somewhat, they 
had lingered at Carlsbad. 
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Notwithstanding the quietness of her life, she 


yas the subject of a great deal of comment 
among lookers-on. People, who found it their 
duty to inquire into such matters, were a trifle 
puzzled as to the exact state of her feelings to- 
ward her husband. He was fond of her, but he 
was jealous, nervous, and excitable; his fiery 
Cuban blood asserting itself strongly in the small- 
est traits of his character. Nothing was more 
probable, said the discussing party, than that 
the girl was afraid of him; and that from this 
cause arose the occasional shade of sadness that 
touched her pretty, delicate young face. Ac- 
cordingly, the best-natured pitied her a little, 
and there were very few who did not agree in 
admiring her youthful beauty, and her tender 
care for the welfare of her child. Among the 
best-natured, the little, old Irish major ranked 
first. He was persistently gallant, and persis- 
tently admiring ; he was continually ‘‘ on duty,”’ 
inher behalf, warding off gossip and interfer- 
ence; and, in time, the girl grew grateful, and 
fudof him. She listened to his stories of Sir 
Phelim of Castle O’ Dowdleroon, and encouraged 
her little boy’s childish confidence in him; and 
what delighted the major more than all else, 
she always relied upon him for advice and as- 
sistance during her husband’s absences. So the 
major was not at all surprised, this evening, 
during his conference with Jarnegan, a few min- 
utes after he left Mrs. Col. Powler, to hear the 
sweet voice call to him, suddenly, a few feet from 
his standpoint. 

“ Major—if you please.” 

Ishould say, rather, that he would not have been 
atall surprised, if, on this oceasion, there had not 
been a strange alteration in the voice—a strange, 
wild tremor, as if the speaker had been terrified. 

He turned round on an instant, and, turning, 
was stricken at once with anxious astonishment. 
Pretty Gertrude Yorke had slipped from the di- 
yan, upon which she had been seated, and lay 
upon the carpet, in a dead faint! 

There was a hurried movement among the 
surrounding group; but, before even the major 
could reach her, some one had raised her up, 
and laid her upon the cushions, and this indivi- 
dual was a gentleman, at the sight of whom the 
major started back in such astonishment, that 
he was actually pale, exclaiming aloud, 

“ Barnegat, by the scowl of me lady !’’ 

She was carried tosher room, of course, and 
left to the care of the feminine body-guard, de- 
tailed from the dozen of lady visitors, who made 

‘general rush to the scene of action, ready to 
bustle, and sympathize, and assist, and prescribe 
after true female fashion. 








The major was not so busy as usual.. ‘He 
seemed to be in a bewildered mood. He was 
grave and silent, and, when he came into the 
parlor again, his manner was so changed, that 
one might have fancied him under the influence 
of an unexpected shock. 

Out on one of the long verandas, the man who 
had laid Gertrude Yorke upon the divan, was 
standing, leaning against a pillar, “smoking a 
segar; and this man being sought by the major, 
and found thus, was addressed by him, after the 
manner of an old: acquaintance, though with 
some latent excitement or anxiety showing itself 
im his tone. 

‘«By the powers, Barnegat!’ he said, “ this 
is a bad move.”’ 

Barnegat—a handsome fellow this Barnegat 
—long, shapely limbed, and of tawney-bearded 
face. Barnegat stirred uneasily, and seemed to 
find it necessary to give himself time in which 
to recover his self-control. 

‘«I did not know she was here,”’ he said, husk- 
ily, at length. 

The major shook his head. 

“A bad move,” he said, “if I am not mis- 
taken. Am I mistaken?’ anxiously. 
‘How?’ said Barnegat, heavily. 

you mean ?’’ 

The major cast a cautious glance around him, 
and then, coming to his companion’s side, laid a 
finger upon his fuided arms, 

“Am I mistaken in thinking it isn’t quite 
over?” he asked, in a dropped voice, ‘‘the ould 
boy and girl love scrape. Have you forgotten it, 
and has she, or do yez both remember it too 
well? It looks like it, me boy ; this fainting the 
minute sheelaps eyes on yez. Be openan’ above- 
board, Barnegat; let me have the God’s truth, 
for I'm fond of the young creature, an’ she’s too 
pretty an’ young to be left to fight her own bat- 
tles.”’ 

Barnegat’s segar went whizzing out into the 
long grass, sent there by a desperate fling. The 
poor fellow’s eyes were filled with wretched fire, 
and he broke into a little groan, checked in its 
birth. 

«It’s not over with me,”” he said. ‘It never 
willbe over. I cansay nothing for her. I don’t 
understand women, who can play fast and loose 
with an honest man’s honest love. Women! I 
should say girls. What was she but a girl, a 
child of seventeen, when she led me on with her 
pretty whims at Dowdleroon? What. did she 
throw me off for? What had I done to deserve 
to be jilted?’ Then he turned on Major Ogilvie, 
all at once, with a pitiful touch of appeal in his 
voice. ‘What has that husband of hers been 
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doing to alter her so? Where have her pretty, 
bright, childish ways gone? She’s as pale as a 
white rose, and there’s a look in her eye that 
would never have been there, if she would have 
trusted me, and been my wife.’’ 

The major’s hand was laid upon his stalwart 
shoulder, with a touch as gentle as a woman’s. 

‘‘Hush!” he said, kindly. ‘This won’t do, 
me boy. It isn’t safe. Sure, I scarcely know 
what to say to ye. I’m thinking, that, perhaps 
you had better leave here, before her husband 
comes back. He-went to Berlin a week or so 

“‘The devil take her husband!’ broke out 
Barnegat, flaming with wrath and jealousy. ‘I 
tell you I shall stay, now I have come. She shall 
tell me why she jilted me, yet. She must have 
had a reason; women scarcely do such things 
without one. When our regiment was ordered 
back to Dublin, and I went to Dowdleroon to bid 
her good-by, she clung to me, and cried like a 
tender-hearted child, on my arm? The next 
thing I heard was, that she was gone, with that 
meddling old mother of hers ; gone without leav- 
ing me a word ; and here she is to-day, another 
man’s wife, and the mother of another man’s 
child; and the minute she sees me she faints 
dead at my feet What does it all mean, I say?” 
his voice ringing out passionately. “I don’t 
know. ‘God help me!”’ 

The major could not say. ite looked at the 
excited man with a pale, troubled face. It was 
éven worse than’ he had expected ; and he feared 
for the end of a story so‘wretched and mysteri- 
ous ;' but he knew that it was worse than useless 
to contend against Darrel Barnegat in such o 
mood. He knew him of old, generous, impul- 
sive, and truly Irish in his high spirit and light- 
ness of heart; but there had never yet been a 
Barnegat who was not a whirlwind when driven 
to desperation. In his good-natured anxiety for 
his favorite, the poor little major felt terribly 
nervous. Perhaps, odd as it may seem, his 
nervousness arose quite as much from an inward 
fear of Mrs. Col. Powler, as from weightier 
causes. Such is the inconsistency of human na- 
ture. He felt that it would be infinitly safer 
for pretty Gertrude to face her husband, than to 
encounter Mrs. Col. Powler. The thought of it 
fairly made him gasp for breath. 

«« For heaven’s sake, me boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ be a 
trifle reasonable. Think of the poor girl, an’ 
think of the tabbies watching her. Did ye see 
the ould cormorant, with the black fan? If ye 
didn’t, just look out for her. She will be on the 
watch for ye, from first to last.” 

Gertrude Yorke did not return to the parlor 





ze PR 
during the rest of the day ; but, the next morn: 
ing, as the major was drinking his morning dose 
of the waters with the rest, he felt a light toueh 
upon his arm, and, turning round, found the 
girl's pretty, pale face, quite close to his shoul. 
der. 

‘«Good-morning,”’ she said, in a voice go pa- 
thetically sweet, that it thrilled him to the heart, 
‘Please to fill my glass for me, major.” 

She thanked him, when he handed it to her, 
and, as she took it, he noticed that the shadow 
in her sad, young eyes, was deeper than ever, 
and that under the black lashes lay faint rings 
of purple. 

‘«T am glad that ye are well enough to be out,” 
he ventured to say. 

“Thank you,’’ she answered. ‘TI am much 
better.. The rooms must have been too warm, or 
—or I was not as well as usual, major,” slightly 
hesitating. <‘‘ Please don’t alarm Mr. Yorke 
about it.’’ 

‘Of course not,” said the major, bending 
down to fill his glass again, and trying to speak 
with good-natured indifference. ‘‘ Where would 
be the use of the frightening the senses out of 
him for a bit ofa faint.” 

She said nothing more, until he had emptied 
his: glass again. While he drank the contents, 
she stood near the railing, looking away dream- 
ily; but, when he had finished, she spoke to 
him again. 

«Will you walk back to the house with me?’ 
she said; and then, all at once, the eyes she had 
uplifted to his faltered, and filled with a plead- 
ing desperate light. It seemed as if she knew 
he had read her heart. 

‘*Give me your arm,’’ she said; and he gave 
it to her; and she walked away with him, hold- 
ing it with a curious strength, in. her slight, 
clinging hand. r 

Beyond the .hearing of the group, near the 
water, there was a line of linden trees, with rus- 
tic seats beneath their shade; and, feeling that 
she was trembling, he led her to one of these 
benches, and made her sit down. He stood 
before her then, to shield her from observation, 
her pallor was so great, and the shrinking ter- 
ror and grief in her large eyes so strong. She 
stretched out her unsteady hands to him with 
the imploring gesture of a frightened child ; and 
he saw that she was in tears. 

‘‘ Oh, major,”’ she cried eut, “please stay with 
me; please stay near me, as much as you can; 
please help me until—until Mr. Yorke comes. 

He soothed her to the best of his ability—an 
ability by no means limited, by the way—pro 
mising all that she asked, without referring, 
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ra 
ever so distantly, to the cause of her trouble. 


There was @ great deal of tact about this rusty 
little major, despite his slight brogue, and his 
genuine Irish pride in his titled relations. Mys- 
tified as he was, he would no more have asked 
her to explain the matter to him, than he would 
have struck her.a blow. | He talked to’ her until 
she had recovered herself, and then he gave her 
his arm again, and they promenaded the quieter 
walks, until the soft morning air had swept away 
the traces of her tears, even if it could not bring 
the color to her cheeks. 

Returning to the house, they encountered Mrs. 
Col: Powler, who was much astonished to see 
them after a frosty manner. Was it possible 
that Mrs. Yorke had so far recovered as to be 
able to walk out alone? She had observed that 
sheleft the hotel alone? Was it not, perhaps, 
somewhat indiscreet to venture out unattended, 
after so severe’ an indisposition. She had im- 
agined Mrs. Yorke’s swoon had arisen from sume 
serious cause. She had heard a number of the 
guests inquiring as to the state of her health; 
among the rest, a late arrival, a Mr. Barnegat ; 
in fact; the gentleman who had been near. her 
when she fainted, and who had been the first to 
assist her. 

Itvcost’the major a great deal of diplomatic 
effort, in the avoidance of too close an encounter 
with Darrel Barnegat that morning; but some- 
how or other, by indefatigable industry, he man- 
aged to| keep a group about Gerirude’s chair 
until evening, and then the enemy was too much 
for him. ‘Seeing the two alone for’ a moment, 
Barnegat strode across the room: deliberately, 
and, with evident purpose, to where'they were 
seated. 

The major was slight protection then. Hav- 
ing been held aloof so long had roused'the poor 
fellow to rebellion, and his first words, ‘when 
Gertrude started slightly at the intrusion, showed 
that he was not to be trifled with, or put-off. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Gertie,’’ he said, 
with bitter sadness. “I don’t mean to harm 
you.” And, flinging himself into a chair, he 
held out his hands to the boy, who was clinging 
to his mother’s dress. 

“Come here to me,”’ he said. 

“Go to him,”’ Eustace,” said Gertie, faintly ; 
and the boy obeyed her. 

For a moment, or so, Barnegat held him, look- 
ing down into his dark eyes with a working 
face. Then he loosened his hold upon: him. 

“Your child is not like you,”’ he said. 

Gertrude turned her pretty, pallid face to the 
window, trembling. 

‘He is like Mr. Yorke,’’ she answered. 











It seemed that she was afraid of him, the 
major thought ; afraid to trust herself to look at 
him, or speak to him. What was it that she was 
afraid of? 

Tt must have been her evident tremor, which 
caused a silence to fall upon them, even here, in 
the beginning. For a few seconds no one spoke, 
and the nervous shrinking in the girl’s eyes was 
almost pitiable. The little major grew restless 
under it, and was actually glad when Barnegat 
put an end to the pause. 

“‘T scarcely expected to see you down stairs, 
to-day,”’ he said. “I was afraid that your in- 
disposition was a serious matter.” 

“No,” anawered Gertie, quickly. ‘It was 
nothing. I often faint. I have not been strong 
for a year.”’ And the flutter of swift-changing 
red and white on her cheek attested to the truth 
of her words, 

Her very timidity held her farther aloof from 
lim than any stern effort of will could have done. 
He could no more have forced his passion of 
wrath and pain upon her, than he could have 
forced it upon & panting, frightened child. She 
shrank away from his gaze, clinging to her child’s 
hand, as toa safeguard against him. Four years 
ago, she had been a bright, fearless, happy young 
creature, every hour of whose existence seemed 
warm with the sunshine of youth. Surely there 
was some wrongin the mystery that had wrought 
so great a change in her? 

As he held his place, pallid, and tortured 
with the inward sense of injustice done to him; 
Barnegat felt that his pain ‘and jealous wrath 
were thrust back upon him ; and feeling thus, his 
determination to read ‘the riddle grew stronger 
than it had ever been before. 

But it was not'to be read to-day, or for many 
days to come. He had hardly exchanged a 
dozen words with her, before he saw a swift 
change pass over her face; and she turned to- 
ward the door, as if moved by some slow, mag- 
netic influence. There was no lighting up of 
the eyes, no glow of brightness; there was no 
more than a touch of timid anxiety in her ex- 
pression; and yet the moment that Barnegat 
caught sight of the lithe, slender, dark-faced 
man, who was crossing the threshold, he was 
stricken with a fierce, jealous pang, knowing 
him to be her husband, as if by intuition. 

The new comer came forward to her with a 
quick step—a hurried, restless step one might 
say. There was something restless even in his 
step, as there was something fiery and restless 
in his thin, dark, eager face. 

He barely gave the two men a greeting ges- 





ture. He seemed to assert his right to command 
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the girl, almost before he had spoken to her. 


To the child he gave merely a hurried, graceful. 


caress, 

‘You are not well,’’ Barnegat heard him say, 
when, 0 minute later, he led her away. ‘You 
have been ill. Don’t say ‘no.’ I.should know. 
it not to be true. Your eyes.look as if you had 
shed tears, Why have you suffered., Tell me all.”’ 

The little major waited a minute, and then 
touched his friend on the shoulder. 

«Come cut into the grounds with me,’ he 
said, ‘‘and smoke a segar.’”’ 

Barnegat rose and followed him, 

Once in the open air, uncer the shade of the 
lindens, Barnegat's passionate misery, and rag- 
ing jealousy burst its bonds. He strode to and 
fro on the walk like a tiger. He did not know 
who to blame, so all the fire of his. hate fell on 
the man, who, it seemed, had rivaled him... He 


could have dealt him hig death-blow without a 
sting of conscience, though the whole of his after 
filled with remorse for the 


life might have been 
deed. th 

‘That 'is her lord and master, is it?’ he said. 
‘« By my faith, he is lordly enough. What right 
has such a fellow to a tender creature like that? 
She's afraid. of him, Etell you.’’ And then, all 
at once, he broke down, flinging himself on to a 
bench, and burying his face in his. hands with a 
groan. ‘Good God!’’ he cried,. ‘think how I 
would have worshiped her; think how I would 
have watched her, and cared for her delicate 
woman’s fancies, J leave her for weeks? Not 
for an hour, -She’s dying, it’s my belief; dying 
by inches, as women.like her die sometimes.” 

The major was discreetly silent. The ghost of 
such a thought had more than once flitted across 
his own kindly little brain. He had seen times 
when the pretty favorite had seemed so fair and 
spiritual, that he had wondered if so much fair- 
ness and transparency was exactly the right 
sort of thing, lovely as it was. The beautiful 
eyes had looked large and bright, and worn, now 
and then, as if the wine of life had been too 
strong for the delicate lady. is august relative 
had once praised her as the brightest and mer- 
riest of his many light-hearted guests; now she 
was the quietest little woman in the hotel. But 
he did not say this to Darrel Barnegat. He let 
him wear out his hopeless rage, without inter- 
fering with him, and then soothed him with no 
inconsiderable tact and delicacy. 

¢*Don’t let the werld see it, me boy,”’ he said, 
“for her sake—for her sake. Poor little soul, 
she has enough to bear. Keepa bowl heart for 
her sake.”’. And, in saying it, he touched the 
right chord. 





When Gertrude Yorke met them again, she 
was on her husband’s arm, and manya day 


'} passed before they caught even a glimpse of her 


when she was alone. He was at least attentive, 
this husband. It seemed that he. scarcely eypp 
left her-side. It was her he cared for, not the 
child, that. was plain enough. Her lightest 
change of expression never escaped him ; and jt 
might almost have been that his constant vigi- 
lance wearied her, for she was quieter and more 
frail-looking than ever. Her mute submissiyo- 
ness to his will was fairly touching. She obeyed 
his very glance, 

Before he had been there two weeks, Barne- 
gat began to falter in his purpose. He had been 
determined to demand an explanation of the 
mystery of the past; but the time came when 
he would scarcely have done so if he could, and 
certainly he could not if he would. Fromthe 
time of her husband’s arrival, they exchanged 
no recognition, beyond the merest gestures of 
politeness. Even the major was thrown out of 
employment, and left to himself, though the girl 
had always a smile’and a gentle word for him. 
The people who noticed her most, began to eém- 
ment on the sadness and languor of her preity, 
pale face; and at last, one evening, a burly Ger- 
man physician burst upon a group, who were 
thus commenting, with a singlegutteral sentence, 
which fell upon them like a thunderbolt. 

‘* Dot bretty woomans, mid her glear gomblex- 
ion?’ he said. “Ach! Yes. She go into gon- 
sumption.’’ .And he said it with the air of a 
man, to whom it was no new idea, but a com- 
monplace fact. 

Barnegat was not one of the group, but the 
major was; and when, afterward, she came into 
the room, leaning upon her husband’s arm, and 
looking in her thin, cloud-like white muslin, 
like a white flower, the major felt. his heart 
quicken its beating, with a strange sense of dis- 
comfort. 

Only a week after this, Barnegat came to his. 
friend, with a haggard, desperate face. 
‘‘ They are going away,’’ he said. 

“When?” asked the major. 

‘To-morrow,’ answered Barnegat. 
it will be over then.”’ 

“All the better for you,” said the major. 
‘¢ Better that there should be an end toit. What 
good is it doing ye? Wearing your life out 
grieving for another man’s wife? It’s but little 
use there is in crying after spilt milk.”’ 

Barnegat’s head dropped on to his-hands. 

‘Tt isn’t that,’”’ he said, doggedly, despite his: 
misery. ‘It’s better that I shouldn’t be tor- 
mented with the sight of her face, but I want to: 


“« Well,. 
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be righted. Tlow do I know what she has been 
pade to think of me? But I shall never ask her 


There was a queer, old-fashioned rose-garden 
inthe grounds of the hotel—a sweet, quaint, old 
rose-garden, burning with color, and heavy with 

ume, that floated above and around the hun- 
dred flower-laden bushes ; and to this place Dar- 
rel Barnegat went, when he left major Ogilvie 
standing alone under the row of lindens. 

It had been a rare treasure once, this square 
of bloom and fragrance; but it had been some- 
what neglected of late years, and the roses had 
grown into a lovely thicket, stretching long, 
slender arms here and there, from bed to bed, 
and outbarring intruders with a profusion of 
sweet barricades. But there was still room for 
aramble down the straight walks, and Barne- 
gat found his way there, chiefly for the sake of 
its seclusion. 

But some one was there before him, it seemed, 
though at first he was not aware of any pre- 
sence, other than his own. The fair moonlight 
made the place as bright as day, ahd, at last, in 
turning the corner of an arch of tangled rose- 
vines, he care sudderly upon a white figure, 
standing in the path, a figure in a floating, 
white dress, and with a white face turned up- 
ward to the cloudless night sky. 

“Gertrude !”’ he cried out. 

She might have been a spirit. She looked 
like one as she turned slowly toward him, in the } 
white light, Her thin dress might have been } 
moon-lit roses. She was so delicately colorless, 
that her skin seemed purely transparent. 

It was strange that she did not seem startled ; 
but she did not, though she looked at him a 
little wonderingly, as she might have looked, if 
his presence had awakened her from a dream. 

“Don’t think that I followed you,”’ he said. 
“TI did not know you were here.”’ 

She made a faint, quiet gesture with her hand. 

“No, I did not think so,’’-she said, in a low, 
galm voice. ‘I think I am glad you came.” 

The sight of her had so amazed him, and she 
looked so spiritual and unearthly, that he could 
not have found words to answer her, if she had 
given him time to speak, which she did not. 

“I think I am glad you came,” she said, 
again; and her voice was so clear and sweet, in 
its mysteriously-sounding, half-wearied tone, that 
it seemed to him that it floated toward him with 
the perfume of the roses. ‘I was thinking about 
you,” she went on. “I came here. because it 
was so quiet, and I wanted to think about you. 
Thave something to say to you, and you know 


what the truth is. I have been afraid before; I 
am not afraid now. I am going away, and I 
shall never see you again on earth, so I must 
tell. you how it is, that—that I am Mr. Yorke’s 
wifeinstead of yours. I promised to be yours, 
you remember, when we were in Ireland.” 
Yes,” he groaned. ‘Oh my own—my love!” 
«You remember that my mother did not like 
you,’’ she said. ‘*Don't blame her now—she 
died long ago. It seems long ago to me, though 
it is only three years since. It was she who 
teok me away from you.. She told mea terrible 
story of your loving another woman—not a lady, 
but a woman good people do not speak of; bat I 
did not believe her, Darrel, until you ceased 
writing to. me. It was my love that made me 
weak and blind, I think; if I had not loved you 
so, I should have known kow easy it was for her 
to play that poor, glaring, worn-out farce, and 
keep your letters back. But that is not all. I 
might even have fought against that, until you 
came back; but after that, we saw a paragraph 
in the paper about the duel you fought with an 
English officer, and it said that you were dead— 
dead, Dartel.”’ And there she swayed a little, 
and caught hold of the arch, and leaned against 
it. 

“«Oh, my God!’ he moaned. ‘«Oh, my God!” 
But he said no other word. 

It flashed across his mind so plainly now. ‘He 
remembered the blunder, had laughed at it a 
thousand times, and yet had never thought that 
it might float to her, as it had floated to other 
people. Oh, mad fool that he had been! mad, 
reckless foul! to fling away from his unsteady 
hand acup so full of peace and love. 

She went on. 

“Until the evening you came into the hote? 
parlor, I did not know that you were alive. & 
was tired of life, and hopeless ; but it was better- 
then than it is now, because I thought you were: 
dead, and understood perhaps why I had breken 
down under my grief and despair, and had‘been 
weak enough to let myself be sacrificed. I did 
net jlove the man I married for my mother's 
sake. I do not love him now. I cannot, though 
Itry. I have no love left. I am not strong 
enough to think of love, and his love for me 
wears me out and wearies me. He does love me. 
and tries to make me happy;.but, look at ny 
face, Darrel,’’ and she turned toward him in the 
moonlight. ‘Look at my hand,” and she held 
up to his sight the fair, immaterial spirit of hand, 
slender, and bloodless, and transparent. ‘Iam 
dying,” she said, in, an- awe-stricken whisper. 
‘He does not believe me, when I tell him. se, 





what it is about, though you do not dream of 
Vou, LXIII.—24 


but it is true. I wanted to tell you this, before 
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I left here, because I know so well that we shall 
never meet again. I did not want to die, fear- 
ing that you could blame me for seeming false te 
you. My love has been my secret all these 
years, and its weight has been too heavy for me. 
It was not chance that brought you here to-night, 
it wasifate. It was fate that brought you here 
to say farewell to me; and now that I have 
spoken, we must say it. Good-by.’’ And she 
held out to him the slight, fair hand, whose touch 
was asthe touch of a pitying spirit. 

‘**Good-by,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Only good-by ; after 
all these years. of hopelessness. Only to meet, 
and say good-by !"" 

. The suffering was mine too,’ shesaid. ‘It 
is not.only you who say good-by; but life has 
been so hard to me that Iam thankful even for 
this parting.’’ And so the slender hand slipped 
from her grasp, and, as she left him, he flung 
himself, face downward, in the dew-wet grass, 
among the roses. 











i 

At the breakfast-table, the next morning, her 
place was empty. She was not well enough to 
come down, and, in the evening, her husband 
had taken her away. So Darrel Barnegat was 
left to wear his passion out through the long, 
weary summer days. He remained at Carlsbad, 
because there was some bitter comfort in the 
thought, that she had borne her secret pain there 
so long. Only the litle, 6ld rusty major under 
stood his silence, and the heavy cloud hanging 
over his life; and understanding and pitying 
him, the major clung to him, and through bis 
warm, if whimsical affection, afforded him some 
kindly support. 

The major was at his side, too, one sutumn 
day, when an invalid idler, who had spent years 
at Carlsbad, read aloud, from a London news 
paper, the following paragraph, from the list of 
deaths, 

“On the 10th inst., in this city, the wife of 
Manuel Yorke, Esq., of Matanzas, Cuba.” 





SPRING-TIME 


BY IDA IRVINGTON. 


Tue merry Spring is coming, 
With buds and blossoms bright ; 
And the purple hills and mountains 
Are bathed in meflow light; 
While the happy little songsters 
Are trilling their sweet lays, 
At the first approach of Spring-time, 
And the thought of sunnier days. 


The mossy dells are springing, 
Into new life again, 
Aad everything I gaze upon— 
Tree, shrub, or gmssy plain. 
The very murmur of the brook, 
As it wends its way along, 
Seems to woo thee, gentle Spring-time, 
With its sweefest, gladdest song. 





The soft and balmy zephyrs, 
With odors, sweet and rare, 
Of violet blue, and snowdrop, 
And of the lily fair, 
Come through the hazy twilight, 
As we watch the shadows play : 
"Mong the grand, and weird old tree-tops, 
At the closing of the day. 


Then come, oh, gentle Spring-time! 
We welcome thee with mirth; 

For thou comest but to cheer us, 
And to beautify the earth; 

Thou comest but to gladden, 
The sad and weary heart, 

Ard makest with thy sunshine, 
The shadows to depart. 





Dean, and under the grasses; 
Dead, and over the tea; 

Dead, while the Summer passes ; 
Dead, and away from me. 


Mignon! Mignon! what was it? 
Why found you"so soon a grave, 

In, the morning of life and of pleasure, 
Across the ocean wave? 


Cold? ‘Twas the noon of Summer; 
Athirst, in such tropical day? 





Tired? Your arms bore no burdens, 
And mine— they are empty for aye! 


Dead, and beyond my caresses ; 
Dead, and gone to thy rest; 

Dead, and the why, no one guesses, 
Mignon! my sweetest and best ! 


* Ah! ‘twill not waken thy sleeping, 
Whatever the words T say ; 
Still is the heart once-ewift leaping, 
And mine, it is empty fur aye. 
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SOMETHING OF A 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





A GENTLEMAN engaged in dressing for a party } every household, society showed ils most agree- 
is by no means so interesting as a lady employed ; able side to Mr. Philip Remington. He did not 
inthe same manner; and, besides, the gentle- ; feel particularly grateful, however, and hated 
man in question was decidedly out of humor at i the very sight of three-cornered notes with mo- 
being obliged to go. nograms requesting the pleasure of his company. 

Ile was so tired of parties; it seemed to him fle could scarcely bring himself to go to this 
that one was so exactly like another—the flowers, { grand house-warming of Mrs, Farland’s, the 
dresses, and decorations, all after the same pat- { wife of the great wine-merchant, who had just 
tern; and as for the young ladies, why, they {completed a modern Aladdin's palace, and thus 
might all have been turned out of the same ; called together his dear five hundred friends to 
mould. He really believed that he would take } come and rejoice with him that he had what few 
atrip to the Plains with the next detachment of } of them could ever hope to have—a grand, white 
troops that went out; there would, at least, be ; marble structure, with fountains and statues 
variety and excitement among the Indians. scattered through the grounds; a magnificent 

And having succeeded in tying the third cra- { entrance, and windows that looked like vast, un- 
yathe had tried, just to his mind, Mr, Philip ; broken sheets of crystal. Mr. Remington's ac- 
Remington gathered up his gloves, and, with { quaintance with Mrs. Farland was very slight, 
more of a frown than a smile upon his dark, but } and his disinclination to go to her party very 
handsome face, he bent his steps toward the fes- } strong; but some fate seemed urging him on 
tive scene. against his will, and he went. 

Ile knew exactly who he should meet there ; He was accustomed to handsome rooms, fur- 
the same silly, simpering girls, and their elderly, ; nished according to the most expensive rules of 
commonplace mammas. He didn’t know a} the upholsterer’s art ; but he was not prepared for 
single wouran past the first bloom of youth who j the exquisite taste that had evidently employe: 
possessed the least attraction; not one could he } unbounded wealth tothe best advantage. Every- 
name in the flower of a ripe and beautiful sum- } thing was softly-toned; and the well-selected 
mer. What had become, he thought, of the type } gems of statuary, and admirable collection of pic- 
of woman that graced the period of the Revolu- } tures, were disposed, with a sort of careless grace, 
tion? The gentle, yet commanding dignity, the } in just the places that seemed meant for them. 
lovely, matronly grace, that was the admiration { Having made his salutation to the lady of the 
as well of foreign courts as of the home-circle? ; house, Philip Remington wandere’, with no par- 

He had an intense love and veneration for old } ticular aim, through the magnificent rooms, until 
ladies, too, when they were disposed to follow } a statue of «‘ Eve Repentant,”’ that stood in the 
the homely advice to ‘act as sich, and behave } shadow of a rich blue curtain, arrested his steps, 
accordin’ ;’’ but it seemed to him that the old sand held him entranced. The beautiful face, 
ladies of his acquaintance behaved more like } half-hidden by the small hand, and the mourn- 
young ones, and attired themselves more youth- ; ful grace of the drooping figure, were more like 
fully as youth departed from them. He really } life than marble; and feeling this to be far better 
believed that, if he should ever encounter his } worth his attention than the gay, soulless butter- 
beau-ideal of an old, or middle-aged lady, he } flies around him, the young cynic gazed and 
should be tempted to offer her his heart and j dreamed, until, turning his eyes, he beheld, at a 
hand on the spot, which, if at all consistent, she j little distance, Martha Washington, in veritable 
would, of course, decline. flesh and blood. 

The young gentleman had been somewhat} Yes, there stood the Mother of her Country— 
spoiled by society, which was quite disposed to } fair, noble, stately, dark-eyed, with the brond, 
welcome his appearance with a grand chorus of } open brow, and gray hair dressed over a cushion, 
“Hail! the conquering hero comes !”’ for society ; so familiar to us in pictures; on her cheeks, a 

saw that he possessed the tangible advantages of } soft rose-bloom, and in her whole expression a 
Wealth, good looks, and talent; and, as unap- {serene smiling grace. Her dress, of rich bro- 
Propriated men of this sort are not found in } cade, seemed to match her hair in hue, and the 
861 
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short sleev«3 coming just below the elbow, with 
a fall of old lace, and the square neck trimmed’ 
in the same manner, were all in perfect keep- 
ing. 

She, too, stood in the shadow of the blue cur- 
tain; and Philip Remington unconsciously stared 
as though she had been another work of art, 
gotten up for his express admiration. 


Mrs. Farland presently approached, and pre-: 


sented Mr. Remington to her friend, Mrs. Lor- 
raine. 

“I think I may depend on you,”’ she added, 
‘*to entertain Mrs. Lorraine, who is on a visit to 
me from a distant city; for I believe, Mr. Rem- 
ington, tliat you do not, like most other gentle- 
men, devote yourself exclusively to young ladies.” 

Philip bowed and colored, and found himself, 
the next moment ¢efe-a-tete with Martha Wash- 
ington. 

‘A gay party,”’ observed that historical per- 
sonage, ‘‘seems scarcely the place for me; but 
my friend, Mrs. Farland, would take no excuse, 
and I concluded to be a quiet looker-on. I hoped 
that the young people would nut grudge me my 
corner.”’ 

‘You have made it a post of honor,’’ replied 
her new acquaintance, enthusiastically ; ‘but, 
really, you should come where you can be better 
seen, for you supply the very element that is 
wanting in this assembly.” 

“I know,” said the Mother of her Country, 
with beautiful frankness, ‘‘I contribute, I sup- 
pose, the ingredient of respectable middle age, 
and thereby serve as a foil to the oe and 
brightness around me.’ 

“« flow very provoking of her !”’ thought Philip, 
still lost in admiration. Must he reply then 
with a barefa.ed compliment? Or would it be 
better not to reply at all? 

Ile scarcely knew what to say to this dignified 
lady, who must be considerably his senior, and 
yet the soft bloom on her cheek, and the light 
in her eye, contradicted the gray hair, and the 
air of superior age, while he noticed that the 
plump arms were white and shapely, and the 
neck such as many a young girl would have been 
glad to display. There certainly was something 
puzzling about her; but the lady soon broke the 
somewhat awkward silence, by saying, in a mat- 
ter-of-course way, 

“Do not feel at all bound to devote yourself to 
me, Mr Remington, for I am quite independent 
of such support; and I know how much more 
natural it is for you to wish to be among the 
young ladies ef your acquaintance, than to waste 
yourself upon an old woman like me.” 


been in quest of ‘an old woman like her,” for 
some time past; but, instead of this, he merely 
said, 

" «T shall ‘be happy to waste myself in this 
way, as long as you will permit it.’’ 

A beautiful flush tinged the fair cheek of the 
Republican queen, as she glanced at the expres. 
sive eyes of her companion; and feeling that 
this corner conversation had lasted long enough, 
she said, quietly, 

“If you will give me your arm, I should like 
to go into the other room. There are sono pic- 
tures there that will repay your attention, | 
see that you are a lover of such things.” 

“How did she know that?” thought Philip. 

“Not there,’ added the vision in gray bro- 
cade. ‘‘I am too old, you know, for dancing.” 

Except the gray hair, and antique dress, she 
looked, as she smiled, an incarnation of per 
petual youth; and her companion gazed at the 
pictures she pointed out to him, with the con- 
viction that the picture beside him was worth all 
the efforts of the old and young masters com- 
bined. 

Meanwhile, people were watching the couple 
with different degrees of interest; and while 
many glances of admiration were directed to 
ward the modern Lady Washington, o few rosy 
lips were curled with pique that Prince Philip 
should slight their charms to devote himself to 
an old lady. 

But Mrs. Lorraine would not allow this so ex- 
clusively as the gentleman desired ; two or three 
times did she banish him on various pretexts, 
and at an unreasonably early hour, and very 
much to his disgust, she left the gay scene for 
the quiet of her own apartment. 

Some hours later, she was joined by Mrs. Far- 
land, who said, laughingly, 

**Do you know, Gertrude, I think you area 
decided success. And I feel quite indebted to 
you for the freak that surprised me so at first. 
A figure like you at one’s receptions is a card of 
the first value, for there is sure to be nothing 
similar. You certainly might have stepped out 
of Martha Washington’s picture-frame ; but who 
except yourself would ever have thought of act- 
ing as though you had.” 

Mrs. Lorraine looked up rather wearily from 
her comfortable position on the lounge. She 
had doffed her rich dress for a loose white wrap- 
per, and brown locks, instead of gray ones, 
floated ever her shoulders; for the gray, like 
the dolls’ dresses, ‘‘ took off and on.”” She was 
a very pretty woman, undoubtedly ; but singular, 
too—somewhat of a species by herself—and s0 





Mr. Remington felt like replying, that he had 


thought the friend who now sat studying her. 
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«] believe I am half-tired of masquerading,”’ 
sid she, absently. 

“Since when?” asked Mrs. Farland, with a 
smile. ‘‘But you do it so well, that I should 
think the venerable matron role would become 
second nature. And how you can be such a 
startling likeness of Martha Washington, with- 
out a drop of her blood in your veins, is a pro- 
Blem I cannot fathom. Seriously, though, did 
you not miss the attentions to which you are so 
accustomed from all marriageable men from 
eighteen to eighty?” 

“Of course, 1 missed them,” was the reply ; 
“and although it seemef a little odd, at first, 
yet I can assure you that it was really a relief. 
[think that, to most of my admirers, 1 am only 
the impersonation of so many thousands.”’ 

“As though you had no other attraction what- 
ever,” observed her friend. ‘ But you certainly 
had one devoted attendant this evening. What 
did you think of him?” 

“jie entertained me,’’ said Mrs. Lorraine, 
dreamily. ‘‘ I think there is something in him.” 

“Prince Philip would he flattered,’’ was the 
amused reply. ‘‘ He is so very high and mighty 
a personage—a very king of socicty, in fact— 
that I had serious doubts as to whether he would 
eondescend to accept my invitation. Iam afraid 
he would not have done so, had he known me 
for the parvenu I am.” 

“«* Parvenu !’”’ repeated her friend, in amaze- 
ment. ‘What can you be thinking of Clara? } 
You look like anything but a parvenu !” 

“TI believe I do,”’ replied the fair, stately wo- 
man, laughing merrily ; ‘‘ but for all that, I used } 


to pick blackberries for a living; and my home } 


,’ 





saw among the hills of New Hampshire. And I 
don't care who knows it, for society wouldn’t 
dare to be rude to me now.” 

Iler companion was too much astonished to 
reply ; and Mrs. Farland continued, 

“I believe I never told you this when we were 
at school together, and it was blackberry-pick- 
ing, and my own resolution that took me to 
school; but it was not pride that kept me from 
it. Ialways meant to marry a rich man; though, 


‘IT could give a pretty shrewd guess,’’ said 
Mrs. Farland, mischievously. 

“It must be then that the sunset ef life gives 
you mystical lore,’’ was the laughing reply, as 
the speaker glunced at her friend’s fair, youth- 
ful face. ‘But, seriously, Clara, I hope you 
don’t think me deceitful, do you? I wasafraid, 
from your reply, that you didn’t half like it, 
when I wrote to you of my intention to come as 
a middle-aged lady, attired for high days and 
holidays a la Martha Washington ; but the truth 
is, I was so tired of my life as it was, that I 
wished to try it as it might be. I am fairly sick 
of the monotonous round I have led for the last 
two years, since my conventional period of mourn- 
ing expired. My marriage, you know, brought 
me two hundred thousand dollars—only this, 
and nothing more; and I really enjoy the excite- 
ment of a new phase of existence. 1 was always 
said to look like the Mother of her Coun- 
try; and I created quite a sensation at a fancy 
ball in the very dress I wore to-night. This put 
the idea into my bead; and as it continued to 
haunt me, I resolved, in paying you that long- 
promised visit, to carry my design into execu- 
tion. Iam half-frightened, though, now, I be- 
lieve, and feel almost like running away.” 

“You cannot do that just yet,’’ said her 
friend, with a good-night kiss. ‘It is not at all 
in character; and I hope that, by to-morrow 
morning, Martha Washington will be quite her- 
self again.” 

The dreams of fair women that Philip Rem- 
ington took with him from Mrs. Farland’s enter- 
tninment, all resolved themselves into a figure 
attired in gray brocade. He was enraptured 
with the counterpart of Lady Washington, and 
could think of nothing else. 

He took down an English Prayer-book from 
the book-shelves, and there read that ‘‘a man 
may not marry his grandmother’’—a warning 
with had hitherto appeared to him particu- 
larly superfluous ; but it really seemed to him 
now that. some one eise’s grandmother might ap- 
pear in a very attractive light. 

Mr. Remington became a frequent visitor at 
Mrs. Farland's; he found the atmosphere of the 


when I first met Ralph Farland, he was not the } house particularly congenial, and wondered what 


millionaire he is now. 


written, they would eclipse the wildest sensation 
novels.”” 

“«T quite believe you,”’ replied Mrs. Lorraine, 
drawing closer to her friend, after the first sur- 
prise of the blackberry episode had worn off, 
“and T am somewhat troabled as to how my own 
adventure will end.” 


was the least little mite of a red house you 
; 
} 


lives of at least half the women in society were 





j publican court, so particularly suitedto the style, 


I really think that if the } he had been about not to cultivate so charming 


a personage as his hostess before. 

That lady smiled to herself at the gentleman's 
puzzled interest in Mrs. Lorraine, and was ob- 
liged to exercise great circumspection in answer- 
ing the questions so frequently put to her. Her 
friend, she said, was independent, and somewhat 
eccentric; she had adoped the dress of the Re- 
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and from sheer disgust at the attire generally 
indulged in by ladies of her years. She was 
highly cultivated and intellectual ; and, although 
fitted to alorn any society, had in herself such 
abundant resources, that she was quite indepen- 
dent of it. 

To all which Philip listened intently, ,de- 
voutly wishing that he had been born twenty 
years earlier, or Mrs. Lorraine twenty years 
later. 

That eccentric personage, meanwhile, was en- 
joying herself very much in her new sphere, 
and viewing the world generally from quite a 
different stand-point. She did not lack atten- 
tion, for it was soon known that she had wealth, 
and her fine, commanding® presence was, of 
itself, a passport. But the attention was of o 
different kind from that to whjch she was accus- 
tomed, although a few needy spendthrifts even 
dared to speak to her of love. Her magnificent 
scorn, however, quite annihilated them; and not 
the Mother of her Country, herself, could have 
frightened them more. 

Mrs. Lorraine was decidedly the fashion ; and 
the winter she spent in the white marble palace 
tlew by on rapid wings. 

Philip Remington eould not bear the thought 
of her departure, though he took himself to task 
as absurd, and almost worthy to be classed with 
the fortune-hunters who had been so summarily 
routed. But he had become so accustomed now 
to talking over the last new book, with this 
friend of a few months’ standing, and discussing 
vopies scarcely thought of among the vapid so- 
ciety belles of the day, that he could not willingly 
give up such refined and elevating companion- 
ship. 

He could neither understand himself, nor Mrs. 
Lorraine; but there was something about her 
that drew him into her society so often, that he 
began to have very little peace of mind when he 
was absent from her. ! 

Mrs. Farland felt uneasy; she thought that 
matters were being carried too far; and that 
Gertrude should either unmask, or bid Mr. Rem- 
ington a final farewell. 

One fine morning. Mrs. Lorraine suddenly dis- 
appeared—actually ran away, like the coward 
she was; and left her friend and her admirer to 
settle matters as they could. 

Poor Mrs. Farland felt herself to be in a very 
funny position, when Philip Remington sought 
her sympathy and advice; begging for a clue to 
Mrs. Lorraine's whereabouts, and, while evi- 
dently deprecating his folly, declaring that he 
foun. it impossible to bear her absence any 
longer. 








. a 
“I think you had better see her at home” 


said his auditor, at length, without daring to 
lift her eyes. ‘Perhaps you will be disen. 
ehanted.” 

** Disenchanted!’’. He felt. like resenting the 
suggestion; but Mrs. Farland had evidently not 
spoken from any unworthy motive, though he 
could not quite make her out. 

Gertrude Lorraine hed roturned to her home 
in St. Louis; and to St. Louis Mr. Remington 
forthwith repaired. : 

By the time he arrived, however, a great 
many things had happened; and Mrs. Lorraine 
had experienced variety enough to satisfy her 
thoroughly. From hundreds of thousands, she 
wag suddenly reduced to a pittance; and not 
being one of the kind who bestow their most 
copious tears and sighs on losses of this nature, 
she immediately turned her attention to a Land- 
to-hand conflict with the world; whether in the 
shape of teaching, scribbling, or boarding-house 
keeping, she had not quite settled, when Mr, 
Remington’s card was handed to her. 

She had thonght that, in the course of time, 
perhaps, he might write; she had a sort of feel- 
ing that their friendship was not quite to cease, 
then and there; but that he should actually ful; 
low almost on the heels of her own departure, 
agitated her to such a degree, that she did two 
or three silly things before she could persuade 
herself to face the visitor. She dragged forth a 
mass of gray hair from some secret receptacle, 
and began braiding it up, in an aimless sort of 
way, with her own abundant locks; she unfas- 
tened and half-twisted off the modern garment 
in which she was attired; and, finally, she fell 
into a brown study, before the looking-glass, that 
seemed likely to be of indefinite duration. 

Philip Remington was somewhat surprised, 
after th accounts he had heard of Mrs. Lorraine,’ 
ut the plainness of the quarters in which he 
found himself; but when, after some delay, the 
familiar face and figure—the former framed in 
nut-brown locks, and the latter robed in simple 
calico—stood before him, the power of speech 
departed altogether. 

When he came to his senses, he found himself 
standing with the lady’s hand in his, staring 
like an idiot. 

“‘T have changed since you saw me,” said 
Mrs. Lorraine. 

‘“‘ Changed!” he repeated, with emphasis. “I 
cannot understand it at all.” 

‘<I will try to explain,’’ she began, somewhat 
tremulously, fearing that this straightforward, 
manly Philip might not altogether approve of her 
proceedings. 
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She told him everything, from beginning to 
ead, adding, with a smile, ‘‘ I cannot afford, you 
get, to dress a3 I did.” 
It took some time for Mr. Remington's bewil- 
jered ideas to get into working order; but as 
his first words expressed a sort of insdné joy at 
the loss of Mrs. Lorraine’s wealth, that lady 
won became as confused as himself, and all in- 
telligible conversation was suspended. 

Philip Remington returned from that trip an 
eagaged man ; aud quite reconciled to the idis- 








appointment of seeing the only elderly lady he 
had ever admired transformed into a youthful 
and attractive fiancee. : 

Mrs. Farland was delighted that Gertrude’s 
little comedy had turned out so well; and so- 
ciéty declared that Mr. Remington had displayed 
a wonderful talent in looking out for the main 
chance, and selected a Western bride of fabu- 
lous wealth. 

The three who knew better laughed among 
themselves, and Jet society. think so. 
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Why should T not indite to you 
A poem, my dearest Annie? 

Your life is a new pecn, to me, 

So full of love and purity, 

And faith, aud hope, and charity, 
My sweetest one, my Annic! 


Come, draw thee nearer to my chair, 
My own devoted Annie! 
And, while your heart is free from care, 
Upon your forehead, once so fair, 
I, with a gallant’s ready air, 
Shall plant a kiss, my Annie! 


Shall plant a kiss, and bid it grow 
So rosily, my Annie! 
So star-like on that brow of snow— 
That milky-way of thought, which so 
Won all my worship long ago, 
My light of life, my Annie! 
Do eyes grow dark as Winters flee? 
Then bless their darkness, Annio! 
For while within I clearer see 


ANNIE! 


8. GAFFNEY. 
' 










Two pictures fuir—my God and thee— 
Ah! what are other scen¢s to me, 
My guiding angel, Annie? 







It is not Winters make us old, 
My loving, trusting Aniie! % 
Your heart has neither blight or eojd; - 
Although your brow, of quecnly mguld, 
Tias been touched by ‘Time, so bold! 
To me you're young, my Annie! 









Yonr step is like the gentle rain, 
So quiet-like, my Annie! 
Your voice is one long, sweet refrain, . 
Your loving heart my earthly gain, 
And you are mine through bliss or pain, 
My own devoted Annie! 









Your eyes beam doatingly on me, 
My own bewitching Annie! 

And on your nectared, lips I see 

The sweets there hive for only me! 










And from your looks and tones so free, 
I know ra os me, Annie! 
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Iw the east the dawn was breaking; 
In the west the setting moon; 
With the morning star was watching; 
Brilliant, o’er the forest's gloom, 
Sang the robin, loud and blithely, 
Tn the minor melody 
Of the oriole and sky-lark, 
Woke the day with jubilee. 


Pushing back the ripe, red roses, 
Treading down the daisies white, 
Came fair Gertie down the pathway, 
Spirit of the dawning light ; 

Said she, to her lover waiting, 
With his boat upon the shore, 

“Let us down the lovely river, 
Drift awhile with idle oar.” 
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Smiling, chiding, made he answer, 
To sweet Gertie by his side, 

“Drift, my love, while morn is breaking, 
On the river's lazy tide? 

Morn and youth are made for working, 
And to drift were but to dream ; 

Life were but a feeble folly, 
Floating with the languid stream. 












“Up the river, sée the city 
Shining in the rising dawn ; 
Sing, my Gertie, te your lover, 
That the way may net be long.” 
So she sang a song of gladness, 
While his swift oar cut the tide; 
And through life they ever labored, 
Worker, angel, side by side. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tue little family sat together in that dim room, 
for it was miserably dim and dreary, though 
Maud had lighted two tallow candles, and set 
them, with a feeling of guilty pride, on the pine 
table at which the lessons were to be given. 
More than that, she had spread a little scaclet 
shawl, too old and moth-eaten for the pawnbrok- 
ers, over the well-scoured boards, after mending 
and darning it into something that seemed to her 
almost sumptuous, for its bright colors illumi- 
nated the room beyond any gleams that came 
from the candles. When she laid the old silver- 
clasped Bible on it, and drew up the oak-chair, 
the efect seemed absolutely magnificent to her, 
whose young life had been so bereft of all orna- 
ment, that a mass of rich color was enough to 
arouse her indignation. 

“There, grandfather, grandma, will that do? 
Wait while I snuff the candles. There, when 
they burn up clearly, see how well it looks—the 
gold of the flame, the red of the table-cloth. 
Why, it is like adash of sunset. Then the dear, 
old Bible; wait till I just turn the clasps to the 
light. After all, we don’t look so very poor, do 
we?” 

The old man looked from the table to the 
beautiful face of the girl, and the sad expression, 
habitual to his eyes, brightened into a smile. 

**No, my darling!’’ he said. ‘ We should be 
very ungrateful to think ourselves poornow. In 
fact, all this is very grand and cheerful—our 
little girl most of all.” 

Maud drew back from the light, blushing 
quietly, for on her bosom, and in her hair, knots 
of bright ribbun were glowing, and at her wrists 
and neck a swan-white collar and cuffs took the 
eye from her faded dress. 

“It is one of my cap ribbons, that I put away 
years ago,”’ said the old woman, full of gentle 
sympathy for the girl’s confusion. ‘She has so 
few things of her own, I let her cut it up.”’ 

*¢She has everything!’ answered the old gen- 
tleman, smoothing Mand’s hair with both hands, 
and kissing her ontheforehead. ‘* What should 
we do without her, I wonder?” 

856 





Maud gave a little start, and blushed more 
vividly than before. She had heard a step on 
the stairs. The old man heard it too, and his 
face brightened. 

‘‘Qur pupil is coming,”’ he said. « Bring up 
the other chair; but where will you and mother 
sit?” 

‘*Never mind us,” said Maud. ‘I—T haye 
borrowed a couple of chairs from Mrs, Thorp.” 

Before Mr. Ingersoll could answer, Maud had 
run to open the door, at which White was knock- 
ing. How tall and .lendidly handsome be 
looked, standing in .nat dark opening, holding 
his hat in one hand and a parcel of books in the 
other. The girl glanced at him with half-ador 
ing eyes, faltered a low ‘‘ good-evening,” and re- 
treated into the shadows, where her grandmother 
was standing, and from this shelter regardel 
their visitor shyly, while he stood within the 
light of the candles, which radiated a small cir- 
cle in the centre of the room, leaving the rest 
dim as twilight, and the corners fairly black. 

‘“‘T hope you have not been kept waiting,” said 
the young man, placing his books upon the table, 

‘Waiting? No. My time is always at you 
disposal. I have no other pupils,’’ answered the 
old man. 

*¢So much the better for me,’’ was the cheer 
ful reply. ‘‘ Now, where are we to begin.” 

‘Be seated,’’ replied Ingersoll, courteously, 
motioning his pupil to take the caken chair. 

The young man shook his head, and took the 
seat nearest him, with a light laugh. 

“T should not know how to fill it with proper 
dignity,’’ he said; examining the chair with some 
curiosity. ‘What a magnificent old stager it 
seems though.” 

“Yes, it is an old chair—very old. In that 
all its value lies,’’ was the quiet answer, as the 
old man took his seat. 

Then the business of the first lesson com 
menced; but Arthur White was restless, and, 
after a little, protested that he could not give 
himself up to study while the ladies were drivea 
from the light.” 

Then Maud came forward with a little old 
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gork-basket in her hand, from'which she took a 


tiny linen collar, and began to sew the frayed 
edge over again, making a lovely picture of her- 
gelf, as the yellow candle-light flickered through 
her hair with a golden lustre. After this, young 
White should have gone heart and soul into bis 
jessons; but he grew more restless than ever, 
and his eyes were constantly roving from the 
book to that sweet face, bringing the color into 
it warmer and deeper every minute, though the 
fuir creature never once lifted. her eyes from her 
work, 

All at once, something seemed to strike the 
girl She dropped the work into her lap, and 
looked, first at her grandfather, then at the 
young man, with wistful, questioning glances. 
Then she took up her work again, and listened 
tothe voices as they followed each other with 
strange thrills of pleasure. To Maud there was 
such exquisite happiness in sitting there, with 
her head bent, and her shining needle darting 
in and out of the linen; while his voice was in 
her ear, and his eyes sometimes upon her, that 
her breath came in softly-hushed sighs, and, the 
corners of her red mouth were quivering with 
dimples. 

Certainly those young people are taking more 
lessons than one in that quiet room, all unknown 
to the old people, who never had looked upon 
that. young creature as anything but a child. 
Accordingly, they were unsuspicious of all the 
undereurrent of timidity and love, which made 
that shabby room a Paradise to those two hearts. 

The lesson was a protracted one. | White's 
thirst for knowledge grew insatiable as the even- 
ing advanced. His teacher gave no sign of fa- 
tigue, so they went on, till the clock, in a neigh- 
boring steeple, struck nine. Then Maud caught 
her breath, and looked up with a start. White 
drew out his watch in utter confusion, and saw 
that his first lesson, instead of an hour, had con- 
sumed two. 

“Forgive me. I had no idea of the time,’’ he 
said, taking up his hat. 

“Nor I,’”’ answered the old man, rising. ‘I 
seldom have a treat like this., It is only the un- 


know the happiness there is in work, No won- 
der I forgot myself.” 

The bland courtesy of this speech, the gra- 
cious air, full of dignity, was that of a prince dis- 
missing ecme valued guest from apalace. It ab- 
solutely gave something of grace to that shubby 
room. 

When White lingered and hesitated in the hall, 
which was dark as midnight, Maud took up one 


the door of Burke’s room had been opened, and 
Dan White stepped through, with his hat on. 


‘*Ha, old fellow! I, thought I heard you 


moving. The old fellow must give you long- 


winded lessons, or—— 
Here Dan saw Maud, who came through the 
door, shading her candle with one hand. 

‘«T beg ten thousand pardons,’”’ he continued, 
hastily swinging the broad hat from his head, 
* Hadn't the least idea that any young lady was 
within a mile of me, and—and—— By jingo!”’ 
Here Dan, came, toa dead halt, both in his 
movements and speech. The girl's face, now 
fully revealed by the candle-light, took away his 
breath. In that dark hall, anything half so 
beautiful, was more than marvelous. Her soft 
eyes, full of misty happiness ; her mouth, tremu- 
lous with smiles; the grace of her figure was 
enough to bewilder a cooler brain than that of 
Dan White, who stood before her dumb and em- 
barrassed. At last he turned to Arthur, and 
whispered, 

«Is that her?” 

Arthur did not answer, but, turning to Maud, 
bent his head, as if she had been a princess, and 
begged leave to introduce his brother from the 
West. Mr. Daniel White. 

Maud smiled pleasantly, and stood back that 
the brothers might pass. Then she leaned over 
the rickety bannisters, which shook under the 
grasp of her little hand, and held up the light 
until they were lost. in the shadows below. Then, 
and not.till then, Dan found words for his aston- 
ishment. 

«Arty, my boy, if that is the girl, I'll sell out 
the hull prairie, or you shall have her. Why, 
she’s A number one; no mistake about that.” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Tue club-room was more than usually brilliant 
that night, A young Englishman, of old family 
and high position, was to be entertained, and 
unusual interest was taken in the event. The 
chandeliers were one blaze of light, broken up 
by drops, pendants, and chains, all in a glitter 
of cut-glass and a tangle of rainbows. The table 
spread beneath them was brilliant with silver, 
delicately-chased crystal, and clustering flowers, 
in which fruit from all parts of the tropics were 
richly embedded. With this came the deeper 
glow of rare wines, ruby-tinted, and amber-hued, 
and ruddy, all glowing upon the cool whiteness 
of the table, and taking a thousand sparks from 
the rays of light pouring down upon them. 

A party of gentlemen came into the room, and 





of the candles, and passed out also. Just before, 


gathered around this table. The host, a man of 
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fine presence, and more than ordinary ability, 
had invited some of the best and brighest spirits 
in tuwn to meet the young baronet. Among 
them were a few gentlemen of teisure, who had 
traveled, and made themselves cosmopolitan by 
refinement; men of letters were present, with a 
promising young artist, whose pictures had just 
begun to make themselves known in the world. 
To these were added several foreigners, of more 
or less distinction, and the rest were made up of 
picked club-men, who had become acquainted 
with the guest of the evening, and were ambi- 
tious to render him such hospitality as gentle- 
men who boast the same blood and speak the 
same tongue owe to each other, let the rank be 
what it may. 

When the courses had been served, and wine 
superceded lucious fruits, the conversation be- 
came spirited and general. Sir Charles Oakly, 
who had been a little stiff and shy, not knowing 
exactly how to bear himself in purely republi- 
can society, allowed the glass to drop from his 
eye, and began to ask questions like a Yankee. 

The West; he was astonished to find that so 
far off. In fact, he admitted, with a gentle laugh, 
that he had imagined buffalo-hunting to be 
within easy range of New York, and wild In- 
dians dangerously near the Mississippi. 

«‘That was the general idea in Europe a few 
years ago,” said the host. ‘ Even aman so in- 
telligent as Tom Taylor speaks, in his ‘ American 
Cousin’, of wild Indians and buffalo-hunting ia 
Vermont; but the telegraph is giving a better 
idea of the extent of our country, which we are 
but just beginning to understand ourselves. If 
you want to hunt buffalo, or camp out among the 
savages, Sir Charles, you will have to measure 
our plains and mountains by your sea voyage, 
and do it by steam too,”’ 

“Yes,” answered the guest, dragging his 
words a little. “I begin to understand what 
that sort of thing means. Still I do not intend 
to go back without a dash at your burly game. 
The danger makes it enticing.” 

*‘QOh, that’s nething. With afew good hun- 
ters, and an experienced guide, a party can 
roam from Council Bluff to California without 
coming to grief,’’ said young White, the artist, 
speaking with the enthusiasm of an old hunter. 

Sir Charles lifted the gold-rimmed glass, that 
had been allowed to dangle on ‘his bosom, for a 
moment, and, securing it over one eye, took a 
survey of the speaker. 

«Ah! To be sure! 
you know.” 

“Not to say on the hunting grounds,” an- 


Must have been there, 


swered White; “though 1 have been a good } 


i 
way out West. ‘But, if you want to knéw al} 
about it, I have a brother who can tell you more 
than I ever dreamed of.’ 

**Not here !’’ questioned the baronet, looking 
around the table, and speaking briefly, like, 
man in earnest for once. 

““No, not exactly here, but within hailing 
distance. He wouldn't feel quite at home atg 
elub-dinner; but, by a camp-fire, with the prai- 
ries rolling around him like a sea, you would 
find him one of the most splendid fellows that 
ever scared up an Indian.” 

The young Englishman was aroused into ear. 
nestness. The glass again dropped from his eye, 
and he forgot to play with it while speaking. 

I say; ah, can I have the pleasure of an in: 
troduction to this brother. It would bea great 
pleasure.” 

“Nothing easier, Sir Charles. Call at my 
studio any morning, and I will have the honor.” 

“Suppose we get up a party, and introduce 
Sir Charles into a first-class hunt, with the gen- 
tleman White tells us of for a leader? Ina few 
years more there will not be the ghost of a chance 
for any of us. The Indians will be all civilized, 
or starved to death, and, as for buffalo, they van- 
ish with the savages.” 

The host was but half in earnest when he‘made 
this proposal, but it was seized upon eagerly. 

‘*We must be in haste then, and get aheud of 
the new railroads; they play the deuce with 
game,”’ answered a youngish man from the lower 
end of the table, who had been a member of Con- 
gress, and the governor of a Western Territory. 
‘Civilization is making a swift race against time 
in these days.” 

‘You have, ah, traveled in the West?’ said 
the baronet, ina voice 80 subdued, that it scarcely 
reached the person spoken to; but he caught the 
words, and answered them. ; 

“Traveled? I have lived there; governed 








one of the wildest territories, and liked it. Not 
much time for pleasure; but had to hunt down 
a squad of Indian warriors, once ina while, 
officially. Thatisthe most exciting sport. Buf- 
fulo-hunt beeame tame after a raid on the In- 
dians.” 

The young baronet’s face flushed. 
forward eagerly, his lips parted, his eyes fall of 
animation. 

«* And the government permits this? You can 
hunt men to the death with safety?’ he said. 

“With safety. So far as the government is 
concerned. The only danger lies with the savages, 
who won't always stand still to be shot in their 
tracks.” 

«TI should like to go among them,”’ said Oakly, 
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‘ a 
wd, for the moment, @ cruel gleam shot over his 


jandsome face. ‘ Hunting wild beasts is ex- 
jilsrating ; but men—that must be spert worthy 
ofthe old Romans !”” 

«Well, it is settled that a party of us go out, 
tit is only to show you, Sir Charles, that 
jmerica has some things worthy of an English- 
man’s attention,” said the host. 

«Yes, it is settled,’ exclaimed half a dozen 
wices at once, and the party broke up. 


CHAPTER XIl. 

“Ou, grandfather! you will let me go?” 

Maud, in her eagerness, bent over her grand- 
futher, and rested her flushed cheek against his, 
ina loving caress, which few men, old or young, 
could have resisted. ‘‘I do want to see how a 
picture is painted.” 

“And how my little girl would look in one. 
Isthat it?” said the old man, lifting one hand 
tothe cheek, which was spreading its rich car- 
mation all over her face and neck. 

“Oh, grandpapa! but you forget little Maggie ; 
such a cunning mite of a figure she will make.” 

“You would not refuse me, if you could real- 
inethe difficulty there is in getting good models,”’ 
aid Arthur White, who was watching this little 
sene with intense interest. ‘‘ Besides, I-should 
like to present the good lady here with a copy. 
The little girl is an absolute study in herself.” 

“Will you, grandpapa?’’ whispered Maud, a 
second time. 

“She sees so little,’ pleaded the old woman, 
drawing close to the oaken-chair, on which her 
husband sat. ‘‘ All other girls have some enjoy- 
ment,” 

“True,” answered the old man, sadly. ‘ Well, 
tomorrow we will walk round to the studio. 
little Mag will make a picturesque study enough. 
As for our Maud——’”’ 

“She will be just the best girl in the world, 
inddo anything you wish,” exclaimed Maud, 
bending her radiant face over the old man, and 
kissing his forehead. 

It was really pitiful, this burst of happiness, 
inspired by so small a favor. But the poor girl 
had seen so little pleasure in her life, that this, 
vhich would have been an annoyance to most 
girls, was an absolute glimpse of Heaven to 
her. 

Young White’s eyes-filled with a tender mist, 
she witnessed this scene. How beautiful she 
was in that bending attitude, with the white lids 
drooping over the joyful sparkle of her eyes, still 
but half concealing it! How softly the smiles 
tame and went over that sensitive mouth ! 








The { wicked gentleman! 


young man wondered that anything could make 
a human being so happy. 

‘* Now it is settled, my child! To-morrow our 
young friend may expect us,’’ said the old man, 
cheerfully ; “* but he must not break in upon our 
lessons with such disturbing subjects again. ‘The 
truth is,”’ he said, addressing Whiite, “‘ we have 
long wanted to have our Maud taken ; but, some- 
how, the time has never come when we could get 
even a photograph. As fora painting, we never 
aspired to that. Did we, mother?’ 


‘‘Oh! I have aspired to many things, where 
Maud was concerned,” answered the old lady. 
‘« Fancies cost nothing, or I might not have in- 
dalged in them.” 

‘* How?” answered the old man, sharply turn- 
“What grounds—what 
We are ne- 


ing his glance upon her. 
right I beg your pardon, sir. 
glecting your lesson.” 

With a disturbed and almost resentful air, Mr. 
Ingersoll resumed his book, and directly plunged 
into his duties as a teacher, while Maud took her 
seat, and far too happy for tranquil work, folded 
both hands in her lap, and watched the two 
beings she loved best on earth with a heavenly 
smile on her face; and soft thrills of joy caught 
her breath now and then, and turned them into 
such sighs as the air of June pours into the 
bosom of a rose. 

«* May T-come in?” 

It was the voice of Maggie, who softly opened 
the door, and thrust her pretty little face through 
the opening, all one sparkle of smiles. 

The party at the table looked up, and wel- 
comed the little girl with answering smiles, at 
which she ran up to Maud, and flung both arms 
around her neck. 

‘Mar says she hasn't the leastest idea but 
that I may do it; only she wants to know what 
it’s all about, and if she has got to go too,’’ ex- 
claimed the child, breathless with excitement. 

«« Well, I think we can get along without her,” 
said White, laughing. 

‘* But I couldn’t!”’ broke in Maggie, catching 
her breath, and opening her eyes wide. ‘You 
might, Mr. Gentleman, but what should I do 
without my own mar?” 

That sweet, childish voice trembled, and the 
little mouth began to quiver. The idea that any 
one could think of living in the world without 
her mother grieved her to the heart. 

White patted the indignant little thing on the 
head. 

«Tt is only that we do not care to paint her,” 
he said, laughing. 

«Paint her! What! My mar? Oh, you 
She wouldn’t let you touch 
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her face with the brush for all the world. So, 
don’t you talk about it !’”’ 

«* Well, I won’t think of it again.” 

“There, now, she’s a coming. So.you had 
1 tter look out,” cried Maggie, turning her eyes 
vu the door, which was opened after one faint 
knock, and Mrs. Thorp appeared in the opening. 

‘*I come up,” said she, ‘to find out what our 
Maggie was driving at just now ; something about. 
pictures, and going to a gentleman’s room to 
have one took. Not understanding, I come to 
get the rights of it before promising.”’ 

“There, now!’’ said Maggie, casting a half- 
scared, half-satisfied look at the artist, who 
nodded his head, and arose to offer Mrs. Thorp 
his chair, not half so much terrified as Maggie 
had expected to see him. 

“It is only, madam—— 

“Madam! My name is Thorp—Mrs. Thorp, 
being married, with children, and the oldest, at 
any rate, amongst the oldest, inhabitants of this 
house. Madam belongs to another spear of life. 
Mrs. is enough for me, my husband being a work- 
ing man.” 

“There!”’ exclaimed Maggie, nodding her 
head approvingly. ‘There!’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Thorp.” 

“That'll do,’’ broke in the matron, nodding 
her head, at which little Maggie set hers in har- 
monious motion, and repeated, ‘‘ That'll do,” 
with great complacency. 

“Well, Mrs. Thorp, I only asked, as a favor, 
that your pretty little daughter here should sit 
to me.” 

“Sit to you! Well, isn’t she a doing that this 
minute, without asking ?”’ 

« But I want to paint her face !’’ 

Mrs. Thorp lifted up both hands. 

“What?” 

‘«T want to make a picture of her.’’ 

“A picture! Well, I reckon she would be a 
picture with her face painted. Goodness, gra- 
cious !”’ 

‘Oh, mar, don’t be. so cross! He said he 
wouldn’t paint you. Didn’t he now?’ said 
Maggie, appealing to Maud. 

‘*Me! Ishould rather think not. Why, the 
very smell of it would give me a sick headache. 
As for that child, she is pretty enough without 
paint or whitewash; so, being just as much 
obliged, I had rather not have her touched. I’ve 
heard of women painting their own faces, but, a 
child like Maggie. Now, I leave it to you, Mr. 
Ingersoll, if that isn’t.a little too much.” 

‘You misunderstand,”’ replied Mr. Ingersoll, 
with a faint smile. *‘The gentleman makes pic- 
tures. He is an artist.” 


” 





Se 

“Ah, indeed !”” ejaculated Mrs. Thorp, doubt. 
fully. ‘Artist, is he? In the theatre way?” 

‘No! no! He makes pictures,” said Mand, 
shocked by the idea. 

“« Photograps ?”’ demanded the matron, 

“Nothing of that kind. He paints Pictures 
with his own hand, in colors, That is why 
he wants to take Maggie’s face. It jg such 
a lovely little head, you know.” Maud was 
shocked by the degrading estimate to which the 
good woman was leveling her idol, and spoke 
eagerly. 

“In colors?’ repeated the matron, with g 
puzzled look, which brightened suddenly, “Oh, 
I understand. Training colors. I've seen’em 
carried before ever so many regiments, when 
there was a show in the street So he wants to 
put her on one of them, with blue silk and gold 
all around her. Well, I shouldn't mind that, 
She’s handsome enough, though 1 do say it. But 
is he a going to put you on the colors too, Maud? 
Remember, if he is, that it takes two soldiers to 
carry you about, which mightn’t be pleasant, 
and you so particular.” 

‘My dear Mrs. Thorp,’’ said the old gentle 
man, still maintaining his usual courtesy of 
speech and manner, ‘be patient a minute, 
while I explain. Our young friend here paints 
pictures, made up in his own mind, or copied 
from people that he knows.”’ 

‘Not colors and banners then?” 

“No. Pictures, such as you sce in the win- 
dows.”’ 

“Oh!” 

‘‘He wants to take Maud and your little girl 
in one of these pictures, and make them look 
just as they do now.” 

“In a gold frame?” 

“Yes, they shall have a splendid frame,” said 
White. 

‘Sitting together as they do this minute?” 
asked she. 

White turned his eyes on the maiden and the 
child, as they had unconsciously grouped them- 
selves—the young lady in an easy attitude, full 
of grace, slightly bending over that arch little 
gipsy, who was half-lying, half-leaning on her 
lap. The blue hood was pushed so far back 
from her face, that the sheén of hor golden bhiir 
broke to the light, while one foot, just peeping 
through its torn boot, lay upon the floor, andthe 
other was half-buried in the folds of Mautls 


dress. ie 
«Yes,”’ said Arthur White, with an artists 


enthusiasm. ‘‘ Just as they sit this minute.” 
«Then I'll let Maggie be took and welcome,” 
said Mrs. Thorp, retreating through the dom 
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CHUAPTER XIII. 

Tuar studio was a marvelous palace to Maud 
Ingersoll when she entered it. The paintings, 
the sketches, the antique ornaments that covered 
the walls from floor to ceiling, were full of be- 
yildering interest to her. An old, ebony clock, 
ofthe last century, with its carved ornaments, 
its upright frame, and brazen face, filled her 
with inexplicable awe. The antique cabinets, 
and two or three ponderous chairs, added to this 
strange impression. She turned to her grand- 
father, thus silently claiming his sympathy in 
these strango emotions, and was held spell-bound 
by the expression of his features. TIlad he sud- 
denly breught himself face to face with a group 
of friends that had seemed lost to him forever, 
those lips could not have been more tremulous. 
Absolute tears stood in his eyes; a quiver of ten- 
der resolution stirred his whole frame. These 
things evidently aroused some deep memory, of 
which he could not speak, for he fell into o chair, 
and, shading his eyes with one hand, allowed the 
emotion to pass over him, as stout old trees bend 
toa sudden blast of wind. 

If White saw this strange shock of feeling, he 
did not seem to heed it; but busied himself in 
welcoming the young lady, until the old man re- 
covered his composure; then he spoke as if no- 
thing unusual had attracted his observation. 

“T have nothing much better than an old fur- 
niture store to receive you in,’’ he said; ‘ but 
such odds and ends are necessary to us, and, in 
time, we get to liking them better than anything 
else. Pray, sit down here, Miss Ingersoll, and 
you, my little Maggie Why, where is the 
child ?” 

Maggie did not speak, but crowding her little 
pereon into an angle formed by the old clock and 
the wall; was darting frightened glances at the 
models and antique objects, as if she expected 
them to descend upon her, if she dared to move 





tleman in. 
for he saw that sitters were present ; but a second 
glance into the dim apartment changed his mind: 
The beautiful face of Maud Ingersoll, turned 
anxiously toward the door, was enough to over- 
bear all ideas of politeness in that selfish heart, 
and, making an apology for the intrusion, he 
passed into the room. 





fromthe spot. White was happy enough to laugh 
at anything that day ; but he took compassion on 
the poor thing, and explained to her how harm- 
less all these marble fragments and broken sta- 
tuettes were, at last drew her forth reluctantly, 
but not quite frightened to death, into the mid- 
dle of the room. There, on a Persian carpet, 
which covered the center of the dark floor, he 
placed a low-seated, antique chair, and posed 
Maud 9n its cushions of gilded leather, with the 
little girl at her fect. Then his easel was moved 


4 trifle, some new gleams of light thrown upon 
the group, and the young man went to work with 
vigor, outlining the canvas with what seemed at 
first vague and random curves without form or 
meaning. 





While the artist was thus occupied, a knock 


at the door disturbed him, ‘With a faint excla- 
mation of impatience, he went, chalk in hand; 
to see what person had come so inopportunely, 
and found Sir Charles Oakley at the entrance. 


It was impossible to refuse admittance to a 


man who came by invitation, inopportune as this 
visit certainly was. 
barrassment, he cordially invited the young gen- 


So, after a moment of em- 


At first the baronet had hesitated) 


Mr. Ingersoll was sitting back among the sha- 


dows, when the young man came in, with his hat 


off, and stood just within the concentrated light 
which fell upon the middle of the room. The 
old man’ suddenly grasped both arms of the 
chair, and leaned forward, breathless, struck 
with sudden pallor, even to the lips. 

“Ah! just sketching in a new design ?”’ said 
the visitor, with the air of a man who ander- 
stood the art he was talking of, ‘Boldly done, 
too !’’ 

Here the young gentleman cast an admiring 
look on the young lady, but only commented on 
the picturesque beauty of the child. 

‘A lovely little elf, upon my word,”’ he said. 
‘‘Something quite out of the common run of 


children. How Sir Joshua would have gloried 
in such a head! You are fortunate in your 
models.”?. © ' ' 


Mr. Ingersoll, as if fascinated against his will, 
leaned forward, again, for the low, softly-modu- 
Jated voice of the-stranger tlirilled him through 
and through—thrilled him with a pang of abso- 
lute pain. Ie had not yet heard the young man 
addressed by any name; but the face and voice 
had been enough to-startle-his memory. 

White was so- annoyed by the words of his 
visitor, that he took: no heed of anything else ; 
but, with quick, half-indignant eagerness, an- 
swered it by a most respectful introduction. 

‘* Miss Ingersoll, Sir Charles Oakley, who, of 
course, understands the available points of a pie- 
ture, is good enough to predict us a success. I 
only hope your grandfather will be as well 
pleased when the portraits are done. Mr. In- 
gersoll, allow me to present Sir Charles Oakley.” 

The old man arose, and came forward, more 
erect than usual. He had heard the stranger's 
observation, and it had brought some proud blood 
into his face. He did not reach out his hand, 
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but bowed gravely, and with a certain stateli- 
ness that took the Englishman by surprise. He 
could in no way reconcile that patrician air with 
the poverty-stricken garments of the old man. 

“<I feel quite like an intruder here,”’ said the 
baronet, glancing at Maud, while addressing 
White. ‘+ But I had hoped to meet the Western 
gentleman we spoke of at the club. This must 
be my excuse for breaking into your charming 
family-picture.”’ 

‘* My brother has not visited me this morn- 
ing,’’ answered the artist ; ‘* but he will be glad 
to see you at any time.” 

Still the young baronet lingered. He had evi- 
dently hoped for an invitation to remain, and re- 
tired at last with something almost like a frown 
on his handsome face. 

Mr. Ingersoll watched him depart with o 
strange expression of yearning wistfulness and 
doubt in his countenance. At last he turned to 
the artist. 

“Who is that man? Did I hear his name 
aright ?’’ 

“T think so. Te is a young English baronet, 
traveling in this country. His object is to go 
West, if a hunting-party can be arranged. That 
is what he wishes to consult brother Dan about.” 

‘Sir Charles Oakley? You know him then ?”’ 

“Only as one knows a gentleman invited to 
the same dinner-table with himself.” 

“Don’t he look awful strange?’’ said little 
Maggie, who had been regarding the old man 
with something like wonder. 

Ingersoll bent down, and patted the child’s 
head. 

‘The light makes everything look strange,” 
he said. ‘‘ But we are keeping our friend from 
his work.” . 

With this, the old man retreated to his chair 
in the shadows, and fell into thought, while 
Maud sat smiling under the quick, furtive 
glances of her lover; and Maggie grew restless 
in the stillness, and would get her head away, 
and her little boots out of place every moment. 
Thus hours went by, and ‘the outlines of a splen- 





. . aa 
did picture were worked in with Vigor, two 
grand passions bearing in full force upon it 
love, and that enkindling genius which makes 
love itself an inspiration. 

Meantime, Sir Charles Oakley had walked 
down the flight of stairs leading into the strog 
with a baffied and unpleasant feeling, The faee 
he had seen in that dusky light haunted him, 
He was vexed with himself for this interest 
vexed at the want of tact which had originated 
no excuse for remaining in the artist's room dur 
ing the sitting. He longed to hear the sound of 
the beautiful creaturé’s voice, to look into her 
eyes with the professional abandon of this Young 
artist, whom he began to dislike. 

A light carriage stood at the door—one of 
those fanciful devices, in which single gentle. 
men exhibit their style of driving, while a couple 
of idle servants sat, with folded arms, at a re 
spectful distance behind. Sir Charles spoke to 
one of these men, who had descended from his 
sent, in answer to @ slight gesture from his 
hand. 

“Stay within easy distance of this door,” he 
said. ‘Do not loose sight of it for a minute, 
till a tall, old gentleman—— Stop, you might 
not take him for that; but a tall, old man, comes 
out with a young lady and a little girl.” 

‘‘ Yes, Sir Charles !’’ 

“Follow them. You know how, till you see 
them housed, and be sure that you will know the 
place again.” 

The servant touched his hat. 

‘‘ Be careful thag no one observes.” 

*¢ Oh, Sir Charles !”’ 

««T know that you are clever enough ; but, in 
this country, greater caution may be necessary,” 
said the young man, leaping to his seat, and 
taking the reins from the groom, whose injured 
look rather amused him. ‘ But I can trust you 
anywhere.” ‘ 

‘When a neat bit of work is to be done, I 
should think so,’ muttered the groom, as his 
master whirled away. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Onty a lock of hair, 
‘Tis bet a little strand; 
Only a faded glove, 
Shaped by “a vanished hand," 


Only a ray of light, 
Shed on @ darkened Ilfe; 


PIDSLEY. 


Only a gleam of hope, 
To solace in the str'fe. 
A sweet, short dream of love, 
For a brief moment given; 
On'y a flash of joy, 
Only a glimpse of Heaven. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


a 


We give, this month, # pretty traveling, or 
walking-dress, made of linen. The dress is of 


Ss 


¥ 


the color known as Nankeen, or a lighter shade 
of buff, if desired. There is a facing of a darker 
shade, put on the outside, on the bottom skirt, 
twelve inches deep; and on this facing is sewn 
ten rows of white cotton braid, a querter of an 
inch wide. A facing, five inches wide, orna- 
ments the upper-skirt, with five rows of braid. 
The yoke of the plain, tight waist, is formed by 
the same dark shade of the material, with the 
tows of braid to match; also the cuffs of the 
sleeves, and the sash at the back. If preferred, 
the facings of the darke® linen may be omitted, 
and brown alpaca braid sewn‘on in place of the 





white cotton. Or if the linen be of gray, let the 
braid be black alpaca. Any of these combina- 
tions are tasteful, and the costume both econo- 
nomical; pretty, and warranted to wash well. 
Cost of linen from twenty-five to forty cents per 
yard, twelve yards for the dress. Two long 
pieces of alpaca braid, at seventy-five cents per 
piece, or two dozen pieces of soft, white cotton 
braid, will be required. 

We give next a dress for a little girl of twelve 
to fourteen years. The under-skirt is of sky- 
blue cashmere or mohair, and laid in ‘ kilted” 
plaits from the waist down. In these little 

. 


« kilted’’ skirts there are tio gores, and they re- 
quire six widths of dowble-width material. Lay 
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GARMENTS, ETC. 

; Pa 
for ladies who have household duties to atteng 
to, as it preserves the dress, holds keys, ete, 





the plaits to overlap a little at the bottom; pin 
such plait, then shape it to the waist; the plaits 
must be tacked to a tape underneath, and pressed 


with aniron. The over-jacket, which is sleeve- 
less, is also of the blue cashmere, slashed at the 
back and sides. The over-skirt, which is fast- 
ened to a waist, and the sleeves, is of fine white 
corded pique, simply trimmed with a white cotton 
fringe, or, if preferred, it may be trimmed with 
a Hamburg edging; but this is rather more ex- 
pensive. For the cashmere skirt and jacket, a 
pink or blue plain cambric may be substituted. 
Six yards of cashmere, and four yards of pique, 
or eight yards of plain pink or blue cambric will 
be required. The cashmere or mohair will cost 
from one dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents 
Bae, yeas the rear oat wa fifty tush We conclude with a muslin waistcoat and 
pique at all prices; white cotton fringe from , as'Si eee ac i Ree bell 1 
twenty to forty cents per yard. 8 eve, 0 be worn under a ji : ice. The 
Our next is a sleeveless jacket, now so popular front is formed of tucked muslin, edged on the 
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outside with a row of insertion. Valenciem 4 
lace encircles the top, is continued down se 
front as a jabot, and then edges the basone, 
The waistcoat fastens down the front with thees 
It may be made of any} velvet bows. Sleeves in the same style. These 
waistcoats add very much to a dress made with 
an open jacket-bodice; very pretty and dressy 


with young ladies. 
colored cashmere or silk, and the braiding is 


put all over it, as may be scen by the design, 
done in silk embroidery braid. The edges are 
finished with a flat binding of silk. These 
jackets can be made out of the better parts 
of an old silk skirt, and trimmed in any tasteful 
way with quillings, fringe, lace, ete. It is not 
necessary that they should be braided all over, 
although the design is a very pretty and effective 
one where it is-possible to get the stamped. 

We next give a design for a kitchen apron of 
brown Holland, striped muslin, or any: other 
suitable material. It will be found very useful 





for a small evening party ; or the design will be 
just the thing for a Swiss muslin over-dress, for 
the waist and sleeves, only continue the trimming 
of the waist around the back, same as the front. 
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MANTELET, WITH HOOD. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Our pattern is that of a new and élegant man- } inches round the chest. For larger sizes add a 
telet, with hood. It is for rather a small-sized } piece from one to two inches in width, as re- 
person, that of a lady measuring about forty-three } quired all the way down the front; this will 
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vary according to the figure. We give, No. 1,}o0f hood. A rosette of plain or watered ribbon 


half of the mantelet, the dotted line shows where } is added where the revers and box-plait join 
the hood is to be placed. No. 2, is to be box-} Bow and ends to match, are placed under the 














plaited, as shown by the niches. A. to A. is the 5 box-plait, and with fringe of silk completes the 
under part of the plait, B. to B., the upper part, } mantelet. The scallops are small, and bound 
as seen in the design. No. 3, half of the revers’ with silk, or may be omitted, if preferred. 





WORK-BAG. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This bag is made of brown Holland. It is; A piece of cardboard, measuring six inches 
cut into two circles, the outer one measuring } in diameter, is then placed in the center, be- 
fifteen inches, the inner one twelve inches in; tween the two pieces of Holland, which must 
diameter, They are marked into eight equal } be stitched together round the cardboard, and 
divisions. The outer circle is scalloped, and the also up the eight stripes separating the divi- 
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No. 1. No. 2, 


edges are bound with red braid, and herring: { sions forming the pockets for holding the dif- 
boned with wool. The small circle is embroi- { ferent sewing materials. 

dered according to the design shown in the full} Rings are sewn on, as seen in engraving, for 
size in No, 1, and herring-boned on the lines ; passing through a double string, by which the 


marking the divisions. (See No. 2.) bag is drawn up. 
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DOG-COLLAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The collar consists of a strip of blue cashmere 


sixteen inches long, and about an inch wide, 


ornamented with applique figures of red cloth, 
as well as with a variety of stitches in red and 
blue silk. It is lined with red American cloth, 
and trimmed with a fluting of red worsted braid, 
It is fastened round the dog’s neck by means of 
a button covered with blue cashmere and two 
loops of red worsted cord, from one end of which 
hang cords with worsted balls and small bells, 
accorcing to illustration. On one side of the 
collar is fixed a brass ring, to which is attached 
by a button and button-hole a band of blue 
cashmere an inch in width, embroidered in point 
russe with red silk, and lined with red satin 
ribbon. The illustration exhibits the band with 
the holder attached. The latter consists of a 
steel hoop, covered to correspond with the band, 
which is fastened to it with a bow of blue and 
red ribbon. Other materials may be used instead 
) of those above named—such as gray or brown 
} Jeather, and silk to match. 
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TRIMMING FOR 


UNDER-LINEN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Waved braid and Chinese tape are the materials 

employed for this trimming. The two middle 

ruws are tucks, the four others folds, laid on 
568 


and stitched down. The arrangement of the 
tape-work for the edge has frequently been eX 
plained in these pages. 
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DRAPERY FOR BRACKETS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The middle pointed drape is of red cloth, 
having a medallion in the center, bordered with 
gold cord and loose, black stitches, held down 
at each point by astitch in gold thread; this 
medallion, with painted head, is of white satin, 
and put on to the red cloth, which is first cut 
away underneath. If preferred, colored em- 
broidery, worked in satin-stitch on a white 
ground, can be substituted for the painting. 
With the latter, the bordering of the medallion 





must belighter. The arabesque above and below, 
sewn on with thin gold cord, are completed with 
cord stitches in white silk, and loose ones in 
black silk. The upper half of the small, white 
cloth arabesques is bordered with a line of red 
cording stitch, the lower half with one of green. 
The points on each side the middle shape again 
held down by gold thread, the button-hole 
stitches and stars are worked with yellow 
green, and red silk. 





BRAID TRIMMING. 





CHEST-PRESERVER. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVEB. 


Materials, 1} 0z. of soft white, and a few 
skeins of dark red knitting wool. 

Our model measures twelve inches in length 
and breadth. The pointed form of the under 
part is made by decreasing in the middle, so that 
the pattern runs aslant. 

Cast on 101 stitches. Knit forward and back- 
ward, the first row plain, the second purled; 
then begin to increase at the beginning and end 
of every second row. 

The pattern is knitted as follows :—Raise the 
first stitch of each row, then follow two stitches, 
which must appear purled on each side of the 
stomacher, in each row. The increase takes 
place between the third and fourth stitches on 
both sides. The fourth stitch begins the pattern 
by working alternately two plain and two purled 
stitches, and which are reversed after every 
second row, and so form a little square. The 
middle three stitches must, however, always ap- 
pear plain on the right side; and, in every 
second row, the increasing row, there must be a 
decrease on both sides of the middle stitch—on 
the right side by knitting together two stitches, 





and on the left side by raising, knitting off, and 
drawing over, so that the number of stitches re- 
maing the same. 

When sixty-two pattern rows are worked in 
this manner, make the increase in the next eight 
rows on both, and decrease one stitch at the be- 
ginning and end of each row, knitting the two 
outer stitches together, and cast off the two or 
three in the middle; then crochet two red rows 
all round the etomacher: the first entirely in 
double stitch, the second alternately, two double 
and a scallop, always passing over with the lat- 
ter one stitch of the preceding row. The seal- 
lops consist of four chain and one double in the 
first of the four chain. 

The two bands in the model are 25 inches 
long, and are worked with red wool crosswise, 
in the common tricot stitch, four stitches broad, 
and with a loop (button-hole) at the end, formed 
of chain and double stitch. The strap is like 
wise in chain and double; over it, at the corres- 
ponding place, sew the bands upon the back ot 
the stomacher, and place the buttons as showr 
in the design. 
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BORDER FOR TABLE-vuViin. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a very handsome pattern for ,to be worked on cloth, or any other suitable 
an embroidered border for a table-cover. It is ° f material, with braids and silks of bright colors. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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CAPOTE, OR SHAWL, IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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Materials: Two and a half ounces of white } 
Shetland wool, colored sarcenet ribbon, an inch 
broad. 

Commence by working a square in rows for- 


ward and backward for the foundation. For 
this, begin with 191 chain, and crochet the sim- 
ple pattern of long trebles and separate chain 
stitches. Then work out from the last chain 





stitches for the beginning of the first treble 


row, counting off sixteen chain; insert the hook 
into the seventeenth stitch, and work loosely, 
*two treble, two chain, two treble, and then 
one chain. In every sixth stitch, upon the first 
chain all through, repeat from *. In order to 
make the loops through which the ribbon is 
drawn, there must be thirteen stitches of the 
first chain left when the twenty-seven treble 
tufts which compose the first row are completed. 
After the last treble, follow four chain, and one 
single in the first chain of the chain made. at 
the commencement. Now turn the work, and 
crochet ten chain before the trebles of the next 
row. Every succeeding row concludes with four 
chain and one quadruple treble upon the fourth 
chain lying nearest of the preceding row. After 
the twenty-eigth row, six adjoining rows are 
worked round for the border. At each corner 
three, then’ alternately two and tbree treble 
tufts, are worked in, that the point may not 
drag. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Hovse-Furnisuine.—An American writer, whose power 
lies in her common sense, Observes of house-furnishing, 
“Nothing is so cheap as beauty ;” to which we may add, as 
corollary, Nothing is so dear as sham. 

In the appointments of a house, as in dress, just now, there 
is a mania of fashion for color aud ornate decoration. Now, 
it is easy for the rich man to humor this flamboyant 
style, by priceless pictures, marqueterie, tapestry, old chiua, 
bric-a-brac of any kind. He can cover his floors with 
Persian rugs, and one of the most famous poets in England 
will design exquisite papers for his walls. But these things 
cost money ; and the mistake made by many housekeepers, 
who have not the money, especially young and sanguine be- 
ginners, is, that a cheap and tawdry imitation will serve as 
well, and never be detected. the days of hair-cloth furui- 
ture for the parlor, a centre-table with albums, and Venitian 
blinds for the windows are over; the high-posted bedstead, 
with heavy tester and valance, has long been banished from 
the spare chamber. Our young matron has different ideas, 
She covers her floor with cheap Brussels carpet; the windows 
are hung with imitation-lace curtains; the chairs and sofas 
are of some common wood, stained to imitate ebony, and 
(being made fur auction sales,) would be dislocated in a 
strong breeze; her chambers ars filled with cottage sets, 
tawdrily painted, while her imagination and hands run riot 
together in devising and manu/acturing potichomania vases, 
cheap lambrequins, chairs out of barrels, and gold cornices 
out of gilt paper. Her work accomplished, her friends and 
neighbors are summoned to laud her taste and skill. To be 
sure, nobody is deceived by it. It is all sham, but a good 
sham. But in a couple of years the Brussels carpet has gone 
off in a fluffy decline; the chairs and sofas groan and creak 
like rheumatic patients under their sviled brocatelle covers ; 
the cheap chintz is dirty and faded, and will uot wash ; the 
paint cracks and peels from cottage sets and imitation china, 
leaving leprous spots; hoops and staves thrust themselves 
into view in the barrel-chairs ; the gold shows itself gilt, and 
with all the rest is tawdry, and sham, and mean. But must 
a poor housekeeper give up all beauty in her home? By 
no means. But let her take as an axiom that all sham is 
ugly. Let her do without carpets until she can purchase 
strong, durable ones—half the expense of furnishing is cut 
off; and the floors oiled or varnished are a relief to the eye 
after the gaudy Brussels. Plain, fine muslin curtains are 
cheaper than any sham lace, and, with a gray shade, give 
the effect of moonlight to a room. Chamber furniture of 
the native woods, unpainted, is the cheapest and most beau- 
tiful. Nature will give her without stint, flowers and ferns, 
and that wonderful beautifier of German homes, ivy. For 
the rest, let her foreswear all cheap chintzes, homemade 
chinas, and vulgar fineries, and do without furniture until 
she has saved muney enough to buy it of such strong, simple, 
graceful make and shape, that it will serve as a text whereon 
her children’s children can celebrate her good sense, and the 
purity of her taste. 





For ovr Cotorep Patrernx, THIS MonTH, we give a 
Watch-Pocket, in braiding. Our illustration represents a 
white cashmere, or white eloth pocket, with the braiding 
in red; but any other colors may be substituted, according 
to the taste of the person working the pocket. Gold on 
black, or blue on a light-gray, make pretty combinations 
of color. 
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Tue Dark SaGe-GRreEN, which has become so fashionable 
during the last twelvemonth, is an exceedi ugly becoming 
color, and has a fine effect in combination with other colors, 
It is becoming in itself, because it annuls any tinge of green 
which may be latent in the complexion, and which, in dark 
persons, is often more obtrusive than the owners are aware 
of. The most sallow woman would be indignant at a hint 
of this, and generally contrives to defy herself by wearing 
the very colors which increase the defect. Fair persons are 
also frequently improved by this dingy green, when a pale- 
green would make them look corpse-like. 

Sage-green mixes beautifully with salmon-color ; both are 
must perfect colors to set off a pallid, dark complexion, Sage 
green also goes well with deep-lake, with primrose, and with 
dull or greenish blues, In the decoration of rooms it may 
be largely used, on account of its being so good a back. 
ground. It is a less sharp contrast with surrounding colors 
than black, and, in a pattern, will go well with almost every- 
thing. Itis appropriate for'doors and shutters, especially 
when relieved with gold. For ceilings it is generally too 
dark. 

There are some bright greens which are becoming to the 
face, but only a few shades, I say bright, in contradisting 
tion to sage. A dull grass-green, with a slight yellow tinge 
in it, is a picturesque color, and often proves a success in a 
woolen day-dress—some material, that is to say, without 
gloss. In silks or satins it is nearly as coarse and unplea 
sant as a pure, bright green, innocent of any tint of blue or 
yellow; and when worn, as hundreds of women persist in 
wearing it, with a mass of scarlet, is so horrible as to give 
positive pain to a sensitive eye. In any concert-room, or 
large assemblage, a scarlet opera-clouak usually covers a 
green dress, and is capped by a green bow in the hair. One 
may count these mistakes by the dozen, and they arise from 
the generally diffused milliner’s creed, that scarlet and eme 
rald must go haud in hand, because green and red are com- 
plementaries. The vulgarity and disagreecableness of this 
mixture ought to be apparent to anybody with the very 
rudiments of artistic feeling. 


Goop Burrer is a specialty of Philadelphia, as, perhaps, 
most of our readers know. Some have attributed this, not 
only to the thoroughness with which butter is worked in 
the dairies about this city, but also, in part, to the sweet 
vernal grass which grows in this region so abufudantly. The 
Germantown Telegraph, however, which is good authority, 
thinks differently. It says, “We owe much more of the 
sweetness of our butter to the abundance of spriugs and 
spring-houses in our State than to anything peculiar which 
grows in our pastures. Milk has a particular affinity for 
any odors in the atmosphere, and water has some; hence, 
whatever impurities may get into the atmosphere of the 
spring-house, are drawn out by running water; and the very 
best security is provided against their being absorbed by 
the cream. 


“CHEAPEST AND Best.”—The Darlington (8. C.) Soutl- 
erner says :—“ The publisher of Peterson’s Magazine claims 
that it is the ‘ cheapest and best of all the magazines.’ We 
thought this claim extravagant till we knew the book; but 
since our acquaintance with it, we do not think he claims s 
bit too. much ; for some of the best living writers contribute 
to its pages; the engravings are as handsome as art i 
make them; and the fashion-plates are perfectly faultless; 
whilé the price of the magazine is but two dollars a year.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
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jrw Sr. 1x TRE TO GET UP Cuvss for “ Peterson,” for 
1813 Back numbers are always kept on hand, to January, 
inclusive, 80 a8 to supply new subscribers promptly. Addi- 
tions to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of 
the club, and when enough additional names have been sent 
tomake a second club, a second premium, or premiums, will 
pegiven. But all such additions must begin with the Janu- 
uynumber, like the rest of the club, Nowhere else can 
you get a8 much for your movey as you can by subscribing 
fot 4 Peterson.” 

“Tux Ges or Ant.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“Peterson.” We have doneso accordingly this year, and will 
ynd it, a8 a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
(ver Jerusalem.” The book has been called “The Gems of 
art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “Gems.” Fora 
dollar extra we will send the “Gems” to any subscriber. 


A CugerruL Minp is the best security, not only for hap- 
pines, but for health also. After all, it does little or no 
good to worry too much. We only make life unpleasant 
for ourselves, and ail about us, by taking things too seri- 
ously. Do the best you can, under the circumstances, and 
then calmly abide the result. If affairs go well, be thankfui. 
But if they turn out differently from what you had ex- 
pected, bear the misfortune, or misfortunes, cheerfully, for, 
ty doing, you will lessen the weight of the burden 
considerably. 

Lae Hours are the deadliest foes, not only to health, but 
also to good looks. Every young girl ought to try and get 
vhat our grandmothers called “the beauty sleep,” that is, 
the sleep that comes before midnight, Staying up to dance, 
or hear music, or walk in the moonlight even, brings circles 
under the eyes, and ages you before your time. Take a 
vord of advice, in time, young ladies, 

Ir You Wish To Save A Dotar, subscribe to “ Peterson,” 
wthe best and cheapest of the lady's books. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Woman's Wrongs. By Mrs. Eiloart. Philuda.: T. B. Peter- 
wm Brothers.—This story is by an English authoress, who 
has published several novels that have met with distin- 
guished success, Its aim is to expose the wrongs that wo- 
men are subject to in England, under the law which gives 
the ownership of children absolutely to the husband. Aside 
from this excellent purpose, the novel will be warmly wel- 
comed by readers to whom well delineated characters, 
deverly drawn plots, and an admirably sketched society, 
we attractions, 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage. By Frank E. 
Snedley. Tom Racquet, By Frank E. Smedley, Philada: 
1B, Pelerson & Brothers.—Two new volumes from the pen 
ofa prolific and popular novelist, issued in very handsome 
syle by the publishers. The engravings, of which there are 
many, very cleverly illustrate the text, and add to the in- 
terest of the respective stories. There is a dash and vitality 
shout this author’s novels which commend them strongly to 
the attention of readers, and insure for them a wide and 
increasing demand. 

Banlo Domingo, Past and Present, with a Glance at Hayti. 
By Samuel Bayard. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A de- 
etiption of the Island, historical, geographical, and social, 
by member of the Commission sent to Santo Domingo by 
the United States Government. Carefully written, and ap- 
parently the work of a close and intelligent observer. 





Hints to Young Painters, and the Process of Portrait Painting, 
as practiced by the late Thomas Sully. Philada: J. M. Stoddard 
¢ Co.—Anything left tous by the great artist Thomas Sully, 
is likely to have a certain value; and these “ Hints to Young 
Paintres,” which were prepared as long ago as 1851, by their 
eminent author, seem to be especially valvable, as they show 
the means by which Sully obtained such noble results in his 
art, and achieved so enviable a fame among his contempo- 
raries.. The whole of the hints are confined to a few pages ; 
but they are apparently the study and experience of the 
painter’s work-day life, set out in brief. There is some 
valuable suggestions to young professional and t 
artists in connection with the preparation of canvas and 
other vebicles of art. 

Family Thermometry. By Edward Seguin, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons.—A book of household advice, being a 
carefully prepared manual of thermometry for the use of 
mothers, nurses, and others who have eharge of the sick and 
young; containing clear instructions how to detect the ap- 
proach of disease, and to note its progress by variations in 
the temperature of the body. It also embraces, in addition, 
mueh physiological information, and important hygienic 
hints, conveyed in a perfectly comprehensible manner to 
even the non-professional reader. The work seems to differ 
from many of its class in its conscientiousness of tone; too 
many such books being prepared by authors who know 
little of the subject, and who write not so muchito do good,as 
to produce something that will seil. 


My Opinions and Betsy Bobbet’s. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Hartford: American Publishing Company.—“ My Opinions,” 
are in the form of a number of papers, humorously conceived, 
and making, when brought together, a portly volume of 
interest. Josiah Allen’s Wife has had many a varied ex- 
perience, and, after her own fashion, relates them for the edi- 
fication of all those who seek relief from care, und find amuse- 
ment in the not too direful trials of others. If she some- 
times reminds us of the Widow Bedott, no one will object to 
a likeness the original of which was the cause of much good- 
humor in the world, 

Galama. By J. B. De Liefde. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.— This is a reprint of a very striking story, origi- 
nally published in England, under the title of “ The Beg- 
gars.” The incidents are wrought out in the Netherlands, 
the characters entering upon the scene in 1568, and it is, in 
fact, the romantic history of the great struggle of the Six- 
teenth Century, for civil and religious liberty. 


” Central Africa, IMNustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, 
and Adventure. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co—A 
condensed compilation of the accounts of discovery and 
travel in Africa, by Burton, Speks, and Baker. Admirably 
made by Bayard Taylor. One of a series. Excellent for 
boys. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a single volume, for use in 
schools, and necessarily a very much abridged edition of 
Hallam’s original work. The work of editing has been 
done by William Smith, LL.D., well known as a careful 
compiler of students’ histories. 

As She Would Have It. By “ Alex.” Philada: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.—Of books upon the Rights of Women, there 
are likely to be no end, This one differs from others of 
similar aim, in its practical and temperate statement of real 
wrongs endured by women under the law. In that par- 
ticular it possesses some value. 

The Forty-Five Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. Philad«: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new and cheap edition 
of one of the most exciting uf the many famous novels written 
by Alexander Dumas; indeed it is probably as good an ex- 
ample of the great and peculiar powers of the author as any 
other of his works. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

Miss Lestir’s New Cook Book.—A Complete Manual of 
Domestic Cookery in all its branches. By Miss Leste, author 
of “ The Ludies’ Guide to True Politeness and Perfect Manners.” 
It contains near one th i ipts not published in 
any of her other works, aud is accompanied by a well- 
arranged index, by which any desired receipt may be turned 
tv at once. The receipts are for cooking all kinds of meats, 
poultry, game, pies, vegetables, etc., with directions for plain 
and fancy cakes, sweetmeats, desserts, pickles, preparations 
for the sick, and miscellancous weceipts. The merit of these 
receipts are, that they have all been tried, and can be recom- 
mended conscientiously. Miss Leslie has acquired great re- 
putation among housekeepers for the excellence of her works 
on cookery, and this volume will enhance it. It is the best 
book on cookery we know of, and while it will be useful to 
matrons, to young housewives it is indispensable, By the 
aid of this book, the young and inexperienced are brought 
nearly on a footing with those who have seen service in the 





culinary department, and by having it at hand are rendered 
tulerably independent of help, which sometimes becomes very 
refractory. The best regulated families are sometimes taken 
a little by surprise, by the untimely stepping in of a friend 
to dinner—to such, Miss Leslie’s New Cook Book is a friend 
indeed, ready as it is with instructions for the hasty produc- 
tion of various substitutes to serve in place of meals which re- 
quire timely and elaborate preparation, It is complete in one 
large duodecimo volume of over six hundred pages, ucatiy 
and strong!y bound in cloth, full gilt back. Price $1.75 a 
copy. Copies of it will be sent to any one, to any place, 
post-paid, on remitting the price of it to the publishers, 
’. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

BeavtiFut Snow, AND OtHer Poems. New Illustrated Eudi- 
tion. By J. W. Watson, author of “The Outcast.” Beauti- 
fully Tlustrated, from Orvginal Designs by Edward L, Henry. 
This is a book that every Lady and Gentleman should read, 
aud own a copy of. It is complete in one large octavo 
volume, in uniform style with “The Outcast, and Other 
Poems,” by J. W. Watson. “ Beautiful Snow, and Other 
Poems,” and “ The Oulcasi,and Other Poems,” are each printed 
on the finest tinted plate paper, and bound in green morocco 
cloth, with gilt top, gilt sides, and beveled boards, price Two 
Dollars each, or each one is bound in maroon morocco cloth, 
with full gilt sides, full gilt edges, full gilt back, and beveled 
boards, price Three Dollars each. They will be found for sale 
by all Booksellers, or copies of either or both will be sent, post- 
puid, to any one, per return of mail, on any one remitting the price 
of the edition wished of either or both books, to the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Tur Great ATTRACTION.—The great attraction of thiz 
week is the magnificent new rooms of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, at the corner of Superior and Bond 
strects. Crowds of people may be seen in and about the 
place at any hour of the day or evening, gazing at the 
superb carpets, frescoing, the gilt chandeliers, the wonder- 
fully-carved counters, and the general elegance of every- 
thing about. A prominent business man of this city re- 
marked after going the rounds of the place, that, “This is 
up to the style of the Erie Railway offices in New York.” 
The lady visitors, almost without exception, sit down and 
try one of the machines, and always conclude that the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine is the nicest feature of 
the admirable concern. And they are not mistaken. In 
beauty of form and finish, in ease and precision of work, and 
in perfect capacity for any kind of sewing, the Wilson ma- 
chine is unsur Call at the new reoms and see it 
work.—Cteveland Daily Leader. 

Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 


a, 
A ProritaB_e INVESTMENT.—The Wilson Underfeed Ser. 
ing Machine combines in a more perfect degree than , 
other, the requirements of a first-class machino, This une 
unanimous verdict of the thousands of families who ar 
using them, and its success is unprecedented in the 
of sewing machines. Although it costs fully as much to 
make as any other, the manufacturer sells direct to the 
people ; but as the company belong to no “ Ring” or com. 
bination to keep up prices, they can afford to sell ata much 
less price. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in all other cities in the United States, The com. 
pany want agents in county towns. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at Teasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest Circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, yi). 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Peterson’s Macazing, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. IV.—Inniration —Sprcrat., 


Having spoken somewhat in general terms of the ip 
fluence of irritation upon the young child, I will now point 
out some of the special effects arising from the same sonre, 

Flatulency is directly a cause of much pain and discom 
fort to the babe, and indirectly produces palpitation of the 
heart, whilst derangement of the stomach and liver, espe- 
cially if attended with acidity, will not only produce the 
same effects, but, in addition, give rise to acute pain in the 
region of the heart. Cold is also a most common ‘cause of 
irritation, not only causing pain and distress in the bowels, 
but more frequently acting upon and deranging the func 
tions of the lungs and air passages. 

Who has not noticed how remarkably have children, 
when properly clothed, escaped entirely the ordinary affec- 
tions of the chest during the first year or two of theire 
istence, proving conclusively that judicious clothing become 
really a prophylactic against catarrh, as the converse has 
always been observed where diseases of these organs co 
stantly abound, 

Mothers should remember that even if the infant with 
bare arms, chest, and legs, should escape from catarth be 
fore the period of teething, it will be fearfully ia danger 
when this irritative process commences, as it seems to de 
prive the lungs of their previous power of resisting the 
effects of colds. (Food.) 

Every mother knows, (and yet how often she overlooks 
the fact,) that teething will so affect the digestive powes 
as to cause sickness and loss of appetite ; and the excitement 
increasing, and the irritation extending, will sometime 
produce quite a severe purging 

Uo susceptible is the nervous organization of the infant, 
that this natural tenderness of early life renders them liable 
to powerful impressions from slight causes of irritaion. 

After the age of three years, such diseases as arise chiefly 
from irritation become less common, and sudden attacks 
more rare. Now, also, the brain is more frequently attackel 
or suffers more from increased nervous excitement instel 
of the lungs or organs of respiration, as was the case in the 
earlier stages, 

Many parents manifest a desire to make their chili 
smart or precocious at this early period, and they resort 
means to effect this, that frequently excites the brain ins 
; forcible and unnatural manner, and causes functional de 
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1 a 
calar system imperfectly developed, and a too rapid growth 
of body induces debility, languor in the circulation, and 
consequently an insufficient supply of blood to the brain. 

Finally, mothers should ever remember, that the confined 
air of the bedchamber predisposes to irritation of the throat 
and lungs. Hence the sudd and freq y of attacks 
of spasmodic croup, and other irritations in the respiratory 
organs during the night, when the child has been put to 
bed in apparent health. 

Well ventilated rooms are of the first importance to chil- 
dren as well as adults, during dentition especially; and the 
good effects of such rooms cannot be too highly appreciated 
by both classes. “Infantile physiognomy,” etc., or what 
can be learned from the study of the expression of the face, 
aad its general movements, are interesting and important 
tupics tothe careful and conscientious mother, who desires 
to discharge her whole duty to her offspring ; and this study 
will next engage our attention. 








WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 


Professor Wilder, of Cornell University, gives these short 
rules for action in case of accident: 

For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing—dush water into 
them; remove cinders, etc., with the round point of a lead- 
pencil. 

Remove insects from the ear by tepid water; never put a 
hard instrument into the ear. 

Ifan artery is cut, compress above the wound ; if a vein is 
cut, compress below. 

Ifchoked, get upon all fours, and cough. 

For light burns, dip the part in cold water; if the skin is 
destroyed, cover with varnish. 

Smother a fire with carpets, etc.; water will often spread 
burning oil, and increase danger. Before passing through 
smoke, take a full breath, and then stoop low, but if carbon 
is suspected, waik erect. 

Suck poison wounds, 1 aless your mouth is sore. Enlarge 
the wound, or better, cut out the part without delay. Hold 
the wounded part as long as can be borne to a hot coal, or 
end of a segar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling the 
throat, or by waterand mustard, For acid poisons give acids ; 
white of egg is good in most cases; in cases of opium poison- 
ing, give strong coffee, and keep moving. If in water, float 
on the back, with the nose and meuth projecting. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and body; for fainting, lay 
the person flat, 





BOUQUET-MAKING. 


The present season of the year gives better opportunity, 
perhaps, than any other for thoughtful practice in one of 
the most beautiful and interesting of the fine arts—the 
arrangement of a few cut flowers into a bouquet deserving 
thename. A well-made bouquet is the little lyric poem, so 
to speak, of the thorough gardener. The greater and more 
lasting efforts of his talent—those set forth in the arrange- 
ment of his out-door shrubs and plants—should deserve 
the name of his epic or his dramas; the fragrant little 
bunch of blossoms he calls his bouquet, culled with judg- 
ment, and arranged with due regard to the laws of harmony 
and cominon sense, should quite as well deserve to be looked 
Upon a8. sort of ode or sonnet, representing in miniature 
the ideas of the garden itself, though requiring a treatment 
of its own. Summer always provides for every one; it is 
difficult for one to go astray in arranging cut flowers, when 
the full tide of June and July comes to wrap us round; Na- 
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ture then almost speaks for herself as to what shall be done. 
The general rules and principles are netertheless the same; 
and however wealthy the bouquet-maker may be in ma- 
terial, and however easily things may in summer time seem 
to fall into their proper places, he should still go on educat- 
ing his taste. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
8@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
FISH. 


Salmon Cutlets Aux Concombres.—Take a slice of salmon two 
inches thick; remove the bones and skin carefully; cut it 
into slices half an inch thick, and flatten each on the chop- 
ping-board with a cutlet-bat or common chopper, dipped in 
water. From these slices cutas many neatly-shaped cutlets 
of a uniform shape as you can, Place them quite flat on a 
well-buttered baking tin; sprinkle pepper and salt over them, 
and ten minutes before they are wanted, put them into the 
oven, with a sheet of buttered white paperover them, Place 
all the trimmiugs of the salmon in a sauce-pan, with carrots, 
onions, thyme, or bay-leaf, some parsley, pepper and salt, 
and a pint of stock or broth, Let this boil for an hour: melt 
asmall piece of butter, add to it about a teaspoonful of flour; 
stir it till it begins to color, then strain it into the above 
sauce, and add a little chopped parsley. Cut a large cucum- 
ber in rounds an inch long; cut each round into four quar- 
ters, remove the seeds and rind, and trim each piece to a 
uniform shape; then throw them into boiling water, with a 
little salt; let them boil until nearly cooked. Strain them, 
and throw them into cold water, then strain them again, 
and put them into a sauce-pan with a little butter, pep- 
per, salt, and chopped parsicy, te be kept covered up and 
warm until wanted. To dish up, pour the sauce on a dish, 
arrange the cutlets slanting, overlapping each other round 
it, and fill the hollow space in the middle with the cu- 
cumber. 

Lobster Cutlets,—Prepare and beat to a paste about three- 
quarters of a pound of the flesh of a couple of fine lobsters; 
add to it when partially beaten, an ounce and a half of fresh 
butter, a saltspoonful of salt, and about two-thirds of one of 
mixed mace and Cayenne, with a dessertspoonful of the in- 
side coral, the whole of which latter should be rubbed with 
a wooden spoon through a hair-sieve, to be ready for use. 
When all the ingredients are well blended and beaten to the 
finest and smoothest paste, the mixture should be tasted, and 
the seasoning heightened, if needful; but it should not be 
over-spiced. Mould the paste into the form of small cutlets, 
about the third of an inch thick; insert at the end of each 
a short piece of the smallest claws; strew the coral lightly 
over them, so as to give them the appearance of being crumb- 
led with it; arrange them round the dish in which they are 
to be sent to table; place them ina very gentle oven for 
eight or ten minutes only, to heat them through, or warm 
them in ar. American or Dutch oven, at some distance from 
the fire, that the brilliant color of the coral may not be 
destroyed. 

To Cure Shad.—Clean the shad nicely, place them in layers 
with back down, and laid open so as the inside of the fish 
may be up. Sprinkle each fish plentifully with ground salt, 
and let them stand twenty-four hours. This draws out all 
the blood. Wipe them all dry with clean napkins. Place 
them in layers in a clean tub, with the | acks down as before. 
For one hundred shad take halfa pound of saltpetre, and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Strew plenty of rock salt over 
them with the saltpetre and sugar. There is no danger of 
putting on too much salt, as they will ouly absorb a certain 
quantity. 
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Halibut.—Cut it in slices about a quarter of an inch thick ; 
wash and dry them, season with Cayenne pepper and salt; 
have ready a pan of hot lard, and fry your fish in it till of 
a delicate brown on both sides. Some dip the cutlets in 
beaten egg, and then in bread-crumbs, and fry them. When 
done in this manner it should be cut rather thinner than 
according to the first method. Or heat your gridiron, grease 
the bars, season your fish with Cayenne pepper and salt, and 
broil it till of a fine brown color. Lay it on a dish and 
butter it. 

Baked Herrings—Take off the heads of the fish, remove the 
inside, wash and dry them with a cloth, sprinkle with a 
seasoning of black pepper, cloves, and salt, mixed; tie paper 
over them, put them in a pan with a few bay leaves, and 
bake in a moderate oven. They may be eaten either hot or 
cold, and will keep for many months. 


MEATS. 

Ragout of Lamb.—Cut the knuckle-bone off a fore-quarter 
of lamb, lard it with little thin pieces of bacon; flour it, and 
then put it into a stew-pan, with a quart of stock or good 
gravy, a bundle of herbs, a little mace, two or three cloves, 
and a little whole pepper. Cover it close, and let it stew 
pretty fast for half an hour. Pour off all the liqnor; strain 
it; keep the lamb pot in a pot till the sauce is ready. Take 
half a pint of oysters, flour them, fry them brown, drain off, 
clear all the fat that they were fried in, and skim off all the 
fat from the gravy. ‘Then pour it to the oysters, put in an 
anchovy, and two spoonfuls of either red or white wine, 
Boil all together till it is reduced to just sufficient for sauce ; 
add some fresh mushrooms, and some pickled, and the juice 
of half a lemon, or a spoonful of pickle, Lay the lamb in 
the dish, pour the sauce over it, and garnish with lemon. 

Breast of Veal Stewed.—Put a breast of veal into a sauce- 
pan, with a little stock, a glass of white wine, a bunch of 
aweet herbs, some mushrooms, two or three onions, some 
pepper and salt, and let it stew gently until quite tender; 
when done, lay the meat in a dish, skim, and strain the 
liquor, and serve over the meat; garnish with forcemeat- 
balls. 

Slices of Lamb Fried.—Cut some cold lamb into slices, 
season and fry them; when done, put them in a dish, and 
pour over them melted butter; then put a lL ttle flour into a 
sauce-pan, with some beef stock and a littic walnut pickle; 
let this boil, and keep stirring. Servo the slices of lamb in 
this sauce, and garnish with fried parsley. 

Lamb Sauce.—Roll a piece of butter in bread-crumbs, 


shred pareley and shalots, and boil it in a little stock and } 


white wine, equal quantities ; a few minutes are sufficient ; 
squeeze in a little lemon or orange-juice, 
DESSERTS. 

Fancy Puddings —Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, beaten to a cream; add the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, the whites of 
the eggs, well wisked, a quarter of a pound of best flour, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, split and stoned ; flavor with a 
few drops of essence of vanillaor lemon. It is equally good 
boiled in a cloth, or baked in a buttered mould. The latter 
can be ornamented with candied peel and half raisins. 

Another —Butter a mould well, take any stale bread-crusts 
or cake, grate or crumble it; put a Jayer of crumbs, an inch 
thick, in your mould, then strew some jam or sultana raisins, 
then a layer of crumbs, and so on, alternately, till the mould 
is full; then paur very equally over it a custard made as 
follows: beat up one egg, add a tumbler or breakfast-cupful 
of milk to it, then a tablespoonful of sugar, and a little grated 
nutmeg. It requiries to be poured slowly into the mould, 
that the crumbls may absorb the whole. Bake it about 


twenty minutes or half an hour, according to the heat of } 


the oven, 





eee 

Beignets Souffles—Put about a pint of water into & sauce. 
pan with a few grains of salt, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, and as much sugar, with plenty of lemon-pecl, When 
the water boils, throw gradually into it sufficient flour to 
forma thick paste ; then take it off the fire, let it remain ten 
minutes, and work it into three or four eggs, reserving the 
whites of one or two, which you whisk into a froth, and 
mix into the paste. Let it rest a couple of hours, then pro- 
ceed to fry, by dropping into hot lard pieces of it the sizg of 
a walnut, Serve, piled upon a dish, with Powdered-sugar 
over them, and a lemon, cut into quarters; or make ay 
incision in each beignet, and insert a small piece of jam 
or jelly. 

Arrow-root Blanc-mange or Pudding.—Flavor a quart of 
new milk with brandy, rose-water, vanilla, bitter-almonds, 
or lemon-peel; sweeten with a quarter of a pound of lot 
sugar, and warm it on the fire. Mix in some cold milk, 
three ounces of arrow-root, and two eggs, beaten separately ; 
then add the milk, strained also, and boil till sufficiently 
thick ; when it threatens to be lumpy, drop in by degrees two 
ounces of fresh butter. It must be stirred quickly the whole 
time. It should be quite smooth, Pour it into a mou 
which has been wetted with cold water. 

Jelly.—To make a quart, soak one ounce of Nelson's opaque 
gelatine in half a pint of cold water for twenty minutes, then 
add the same quantity of boiling water ; stir until dissolved ; 
add the juice and peel of two lemons, with enough wine and 
sugar to make the whole quantity a quart; have ready well- 
beaten, the white and shell of one egg; stir these briskly into 
the jelly, then boil for two minutes without stirring it; rm 
move it from the fire, and allow it to stand two minutes, 
then strain through a close flannel-bag. This jelly may be 
flavored or colored according to taste. 

Norfolk Dumplings—Take some pieces of dough about the 
size of a bun, put them in a sauce-pan of boiling water, and 
put on the lid. When taken out of the sauce-pan, they 
should have become double the size. They must be served 
directly, and should be pulled apart with two silver forks, 
The proper sauce is goose-gravy ; but they are also eaten 
with molasses or brown sugar and butter. 


CAKES, 
A Very Superior Pound Cake.—Beat the yolks of ten eggs 


very light, and sift in one pound of best flour; cream one 
{ pound of crushed and sifted white sugar with one pound of 


good butter; and then take half a glass of wine, and halfa 
glass of brandy, two tablespoonfuls of orange-flower water, 
half a grated nutmeg; stir these into the butter and sugar; 
then whip to a stiff froth the ten whites, and add to the flour 
and yolks; lastly, add the seasoned butter and sugar; 
stir them well tugether with a broad-bladed knife, Have 
ready a cake-pan, well buttered ; pour in the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Iceing to be flavored with orange 
flower water. 

Sponge Cake—The yolks of ten good-sized eggs, anda 
pint of powdered sugur, a little salt, and the grated peel ofa 
lemon, Beat this well together with a silver or woodts 
spoon. Then add the whites, beaten to a stiff froth; ther 
very lightly stir in a pint of sifted flour, and bake at ont, 
either in flat, buttered tins, cups, or two round tins, abou 
three inches deep. The mixture must not be stirred much 
after the flour isin. This will make a nice sandwich-take, 
by baking it thin on round tin pie-plates, and putting pr- 
serve or marmalade of any kind between each layer, Sia 
white sugar over the top. 

Buns.—Ont half a pound of good butter into four teacupfuls 
of milk, warm it, and when cool, stir in half a pound of gow 
brown sugar, four eggs, well beaten, one pound of sifted fou: 
half a nutmeg, grated, one wineglass of brandy and wine 
mixed, and one wineglass of yeast; mix well, and setit® 
rise for five hours, then make it into buns, and bake on tit 
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f MISCELLANEOUS. 
© Imitate Ground and Figured Glass.—Cover the panes of 
vlass with diaphanie varnish ; cut some’ figured net to the 
size of the window-panes ; cover it on one side with the var- 
nish. In a few minutes after, place the net upon the glass, 
the varnished side of the net next the glass. When it has 
dried again, varnish it over, and it will bear washing as well 
as ground glass. In putting on the net, care must be taken 
to keep it quite smooth. The center of large panes, frosted 
in this manner, with a colored diaphanie border, is very 
pretty. 

Jo Procure Ice.—Nearly fill a gallon stone bottle with hot 
spring-water, leaving room for about a pint, and put in two 
ounces of refined nitre. The bottle must then be stopped 
yery close, and let down into a deep well. After three or 
four hours it will be completely frozen, but the bottle must 
be broken to procure the ice. If the bottle is moved up and 
down, so as to be sometimes out of the water and sometimes 
in, the consequent evaporation will hasten the process. 

To Mend Broken Glass—A much better process for mend- 
ing broken glass, china, and earthenware with shellac than 
heating them, is to dissolve it in alcohol to about the con- 
sistency of glue, and with a thin splinter of wood or pencil- 
brush touch the edges of the broken ware, In a short time 
it sets without any heating, which is often an inconvenient 
process. It will stand every contingency but a heat equal 
to boiling water. 

Waterproofing the Soles of Boots or Shoes.—This simple and 
effectual remedy is nothing more than a little beeswax and 
mutton suet, warmed in a pipkin, until in a liqnid state; 
then rub some of it lightly over the edges of the sole where 
the stitches are, which will repel the wet, and not in the 
least prevent the blacking from having the usual effect. 

To Clean Marble.—Chalk, in fine powder, one part, pumice, 
one part, common soda, two parts. Mix well together. Wash 
the spots with this powder, mixed with a little water; then 
clean the whole of the stone, and wash off with soap and 
water. 
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Fig. .—Watxine-Sxirt or Havana-Brown SitK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with four graduated ruffles of silk, set on 
in box-plaits. The Polonaise is made of black silk. The 
sides are open to the waist. The back width has revers of 
silk set on, trimmed with guipure lace and passementerio, 
finished with bows and ends of silk. Bonnet to match the 
color of the skirt, with grenadine veil. Parasol of white 
silk, embroidered with brown. 

Pio. 1.— Wa kinc-Dress oF NAPOLEON-BLUE S1LK.—The 
skirt has seven bands of two-inch wide white guipure, or 
yak inserting, set on two inches apart. The basque is trim- 
med with the same inserting, edged with a flounce of the 
same, four inches deep. Soft d bonnet, tri d with 
pink feathers. 

Fig. ut.—Watxrna-Dress or Ligut-Green SILK.—'li > 
lower-skirt is trimmed with « box-plaited flounce, 
headed by a narrow box-plaiting of silk, ‘tho diese 
Measures four yards around the edge,. | is fin fa 
harrow, green ruffle, headed by a row of black 
It is closed down the front with bows ‘and ends of velvet, 
and looped on the hips with irregular loops and ends. 
Green and black lace bonnet, with roses. 

Fig. 1¥.—Waxx1nc-Dress or Mavye-Cotoren S1rx.—The 
tkirt is trimmed with two plaited flounces, with a heading 
of embroidery, cut in points. Loose cloth -sack to match, 
with wide sleeves, trimmed with black passementerie, 
Bonnet of ruby velvet, with white flowers. 











Fic. v.—Watxina-Dress or Burr Poncer.—The skirt is 
without trimming. The Polonaise is braided with black 
around the throat, and down the fronts and cuffs, edged 
around the bottom with a fringe with a netted heading, 
looped with silk bows and ends. Bonnet of Leghorn, trim- 
med with field-flowers. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—For the day-time there is no very 
great alteration of shape in the female costume. Although 
the Princess dress is once more patronized by fashion, for 
walking out and at home, the skirt and Polonaise are still 
preferred, as both more elegant and more convenient, The 
newest style of Polonaise, however, which is known by the 
name of “ Montespan,” is cut princess fashion, and is, in fact, 
a short-gored dress, worn over a skirt. For demi-toilet this 
Polonaise is buttened down the front, but for more dressy 
costumes it remains open, to show the richly-trimmed under- 
skirt. 

Potonatses, made of embroidered white China crepe shawls, 
are gaining ground in public favor. When they were first 
adapted to this use the trimming was not rightly understood. 
These shawls, when richly embroidered, sometimes termi- 
nate with a long, straggling fringe; when this is the case, 
the fringe should be cut off,and replaced either by a richer 
and thicker one, or with lace, as nothing looks in worse taste 
than a poor trimming upon an exceedingly rich fabric. 
Polonaises of blue cash are also much worn over black 
skirts for the house, 

Sacks are cut in every style—with tight sleeves and with 
flowing ones, tight in the back, and then again without any 
seams. The Dolman does not seem to take as well as at first 
predicted. 

The fashion of ruffs on tulle or lace, is more and more 
generally adopted; sometimes they are lined with colors to 
match suits. 

Oxypizep Sitver Buck es, Stripes, AND BurTons, are very 
popular on all wraps worn in the street. They are put on 
waistcoats, pockets, sleeves, and tunic. 

Tae New Bonnets are not bonnets, but merely round hats, 
with strings. They are odd, with large, square crowns, with 
curious brims turned-up somewhere, either back or front, one 
side or the other. They are worn very far back, leaving the 
front of the head entirely bare. Straw bonnets will be more 
worn than all others. There is less lace used in trimming 
than formerly; and no ribbon, except for strings, which 
are tied under the chin. Large quantities of flower’ are 
used in masses, not in falling sprays. An English straw 
Rabagas has thebrim faced with black, with a black silk 
scarf, with fringed ends around the crown, and is fast- 
ened behind by a silver clasp of Egyptian heads; under the 
brim is a delicate wreath of flowers, *¢ 

Goves are worn long on. the wrist, sometimes with six 
buttons. Those known as Gant de Suede, are most popular. 
Lace mitts come with long fingers, and are very fine. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Surr ror A Boy or Frvz Years,—The serge skirt 
is laid in hollow box-plaits, and sewed on toa belt, which is 
buttoned on the skirt, The jacket is made to come below 
the waist, with a rolling collar. Sailor hat. 

Fic. u—Dress ror a Great or Ten Years.—The skirt is 
made of fine blue merino, trimmed with two flounces, set on 
in box-plaits. A Polonaise, without fullness or looping, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Straw hat, with blue 
band and bow. 

Fra. 111.—Sacn-Coat ror 4 Boy or Ten Years, bélted in 
around the waist; made of gray cretonne, with cape of the 
same, trimmed with two rows of gray vélvet ribbon. Sailor 
hat of felt, small ostrich feather, and band of ribbon. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 150,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical hel 


It Costs Less and Wears Longer than the Best White Lead, 


READ THE FOLLLOWING: 


W. P. Dockray, Esq., Jacksonville, Fla., writes: “The 
Averill Chemical Paint ‘which I put ou my house three 
years since, looks better to-day than houses which have only 
been painted one year with lead and oil.” 

Wm. 8. Durbon, Esq., of Darien Centre, N. Y., writes: 
“The paint you sent me two years ago, remuins as bright 
and handsome as when first applied, and, in my opinion, its 
durability aud present appearance fully justifies all you 
claim for it. 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample (ard of colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 182 Supe- 
rior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





EVERY FAMILY NEEDS A SET OF T OF 


GRAY’S UNION CHARTS 


For Prices, &c., see first column, 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES. ‘crim! 
Co., Charlestown, Mass, 

eae FAMILY KNITTER. Best in Use. Ong 


Needle. Agents Wanted, Send for Circulurand Stock. 
ing. HINKLEY K. M. Co., buth, Me, 











OA perday! Arents wanted! =e clarers veh 
5 to 307 po Tahoe 6x, young or old, make more moncy ct 


bbe for eats usin their spare momchts or allt the time than a anyt.i 
free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maia © 





ENTS WANTED TOSELL 
CRAY'S UNION CHARTS 
A MONTHI Horse and carriage furnished, 
SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS, 
‘*The Best are the Cheapest.” 


____ Particulars Free. See first column. 
$425 4 Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Allred, Me, 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish, 





Family Size, « - = 
Ladies’ Scissors, - I1.¢ 
By mail, prepaid, Send P. “0. Order or Draft. 


HENRY SEYMOUR 
& CO., 29 and 31 
\s.co St.. N. ¥.2 








COLGATE & COMPANY’S 


“CASH 


EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


COLGATE & Co’ [MERE BO UO UEF 


CASHMERE BOUQUET yee 


FOR THE TOILET 











GRAY’S UNION CHARTS 
For Cutting All Kinds of Clothing. 
They are intended for family use. Warranted to cnt all 
sizes and styles perfectly accurate, Will last a life-time. 

Full directions sent with them, 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Ladies’ Dress, Boys’ Sack Coat, Vest Chart, 21, each. 

Pants, or Men’s Sack Coat. Chart, $1.50, eas h, or, full set, 
five charts, $5. AGENTS WANTED, 

Address, UNION CHART C0., Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa, 





Hardens and fEnvigorates the Gums; 
Purifies and Perfumes the Breath; 
Cleanses, Beautifies und Preserves the 


TEETH. 
Use it daily, and your teeth will be 


the last of Nature’s gifts to fail you. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
m Class 7 Uctave Pianos for 

m We answer—ltcosts less than $3! 

to ng any Piano sol 
thro: » Agree ail of whom make 
100 pe . profit. We have 
° Agia, SS ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory p dag and warrant 
Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territeries. Pieuse state where you suw 


notice, 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTi- 
CLE of the kind, ever made. Numer 
ous Testimonials in its favor are being 
received from all parts of the United 

My States, 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sore MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Conn, 

Arnotp & Bannina, New York. 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Madame at Corset, Skirt, Supporier 
(\ 





A WEEK! ALL EXPENSES PAD. 
Business New. Novelty Co., yp Me, 








“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New Yorks mm 
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